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A  Great  Rock  in  a 
JVeary  Land 


"  S~\LD  /acc5  look  upon  me,  old  forms  go 
v-/  trooping  past,"  and  I  wish  I  could  in 
terest  others  in  them  all  as  they  interested 
me,  to  whose  happiness  and  enjoyment  they  so 
largely  contributed.  .  .  .  The  character  and  life 
of  any  man,  however  obscure,  is  of  profound 
interest  could  we  but  know  it  aright  and  display 
it  to  the  world;  but  it  requires  the  hand  of  a 
master  to  tell  the  story  and  paint  the  picture. 
Without  the  touch  of  the  humorist,  the  poet,  the 
creator,  one's  own  memories  of  those  whom  the 
reader  does  not  know  cannot  be  communicated, 
and  the  effort  fades  into  a  catalogue  unillumined 
by  the  light  of  fancy  or  imagination.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  friends  with  whom  I  lived  my  daily 
life  in  those  years,  whose  thoughts  and  interests 
I  shared,  were  not  only  delightful  companions 
but  clever  men  of  much  accomplishment,  lovers 
of  books,  active  in  mind  and  body,  living  eagerly 
the  life  of  their  time. 

—  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 

Early  Memories. 


Travelers  beside  the  Jordan 
I 

A   GREAT   ROCK   IN   A 
WEARY   LAND 


TT  seems  passing  strange  now  to 
•*•  recall  what  characters  were  in  the 
dwellings  along  Morningdale's  leafy 
streets,  in  the  days  whose  fragrant 
memories  are  here  garnered.  Doubt 
less  the  witchery  of  youth  had  not  a 
little  to  do  writh  the  fascination  they 
possessed  in  my  eyes  at  first.  But 
when  I  at  last  became  the  owner  of 
my  father's  elm-guarded  homestead 
and  so  an  equal  partner  in  the  life  of 
our  village,  the  spell  remained  un 
broken.  And  even  now  I  can  not 
convince  myself  that  the  charm  of 
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those  men  and  women  was  unreal  - 
even  now,  when  they  are  no  more 
seen  and  Morningdale,  save  for  a 
few  like  me  who  live  with  their 
memories,  is  well  nigh  obliterated 
by  smug  apartment  blocks  and  the 
rush  of  the  outreaching  city. 

Was  not  Squire  Gunner  indeed 
a  man  to  be  our  judge  —  he  of  the 
domed  brow,  patriarchal  beard,  and 
infinite  quietude  of  speech?  Was 
not  he  the  very  mold  of  manhood  to 
make  a  roistering  city  youth  come 
to  his  senses  when,  for  example,  a 
jaded  carriage  horse  was  abused  in 
our  streets?  There  was  no  gain 
saying  his  embodiment  of  the  law's 
calm  majesty. 

And  Annie  Coville,  who  was  ever 
the  first  helper  and  the  most  tenderly 
strong  when  suffering  or  the  black 
shadow  itself  came  in  any  of  our 
homes —  she  whose  husband,  young 
Richard  Coville,  had  suddenly  de 
parted  this  life  when  she  was  scarcely 
out  of  her  radiant  teens  —  was  not 
Annie,  with  her  ample  bosom  and 
rich  contralto  voice,  truly  gifted  with 
power  to  heal  hearts?  We  all  thought 
so,  at  any  rate,  when  we  listened  to 
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her  singing  in  the  church  amid  its 
sheltering  locusts  and  elms. 

I  well  remember  how  she  seemed 
a  veritable  priestess  of  comfort  on 
the  Sabbath  morning  when  the  Domi 
nie  preached  his  long-famous  "Al 
mond  tree  sermon."  Our  parish 
had  passed  through  unusually  star 
tling  bereavements  that  spring.  In 
March,  and  again  in  May,  we  had 
been  called  upon  by  misfortunes 
sheer  and  dazing  to  lay  away  as 
delightsome  forms  as  we  had  among 
our  daughters.  Singularly  sweet- 
souled  they  both  were,  each  in 
blooming  health,  each  with  soft 
dark  eyes  and  a  merry  heart,  each 
with  the  luster  of  womanly  goodness 
already  upon  her.  And  both  passed 
from  among  us  like  a  flower  plucked 
by  an  unseen  hand --bright  with 
life,  then  suddenly  gone.  We  had 
scarcely  rallied  from  the  March 
bewilderment  when  amid  the  re 
newing  charms  of  May  the  second 
overwhelming  came. 

We  men  shook  our  heads  when  we 
met,  saying  little.  Each  of  us  might 
have  made  the  psalmist's  words  his 
own,  "I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
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mouth;  because  thou  didst  it." 
For  we  all  supposed  that  God  had 
done  it.  But  not  in  a  spirit  of 
resignation!  No,  our  modernized 
minds  were  in  quandary,  not  to  say 
mutiny.  After  silence,  we  began 
talking  of  this  or  that  project,  the 
best  we  mortals  could  devise  to  show 
sympathy  or  render  some  slight 
upholding.  We  had  no  thought  of 
failing  the  desolate  —  not  we.  But 
meanwhile  every  man  of  us  was 
glumly  brooding  and  saying  within 
his  own  breast,  "What  about  God 
in  all  this?"  There  are  some  things 
so  inviolate  in  the  hearts  of  men  that 
they  flinch  not  from  challenging  even 
the  Almighty  concerning  them. 
Thereby  they  unwittingly  prove 
themselves  God's  offspring. 

Soon  word  spread  among  us  that 
in  one  of  the  grief-dazed  families  a 
young  man  whose  loyalty  to  the 
Dominie  began  in  boyhood  had  re 
buffed  him  with  a  groan,  crying  out, 
"How  can  God  be  good  if  he  does 
such  things?"  He  had  all  but  emp 
tied  his  own  veins  to  save  his  sister's 
life  when  all  else  that  the  doctors 
could  think  of  had  failed.  This 
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deepened  his  soul's  outcry  immeas 
urably  in  our  ears. 

We  heard,  along  with  this  report, 
that  our  old  Dominie  talked  on  with 
him  very  gently,  giving  no  heed  to 
the  young  man's  unwonted  rejection 
of  his  good  offices.  This  surprised 
none  of  us,  we  knew  his  way  so  well. 
But  when  the  report  added  that  the 
Dominie  actually  agreed  with  him  — 
said,  "You  are  right,  God  can't  be 
good  if  he  does  such  things"  — we 
wondered  at  this.  Then  some  one 
told  how  he  finally  said,  "But,  my 
boy,  God  didn't  do  this;  he  gave 
his  Son  to  do  for  us  all  just  the  very 
thing  you  did  for  your  sister.  His 
love  matches  ours  — •  more  than 
matches  ours  —  if  we  could  only 
understand  things  as  they  are  down 
here  in  the  world."  And  we  won 
dered  the  more.  "God  didn't  do 
it?"  we  queried. 

Late  in  the  evening  before  the 
second  funeral  the  Dominie  was 
sitting  with  a  group  of  us  gathered 
on  a  veranda  near  the  parsonage. 
A  sweet  syringa  bush,  doubtless 
stirred  by  dreaming  of  that  day's 
sunshine,  was  mingling  its  breath 
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with  the  warm  night  air.  Now  and 
then  a  firefly,  or  lightning-bug  as  we 
called  this  tiny  night-watch  of  sum 
mer,  flashed  its  spectral  light  in  the 
dark.  The  sense  of  silent  life  all 
about  us  was  magical,  yet  deep  in 
our  hearts  was  the  sense  of  death. 
Few  were  the  words  we  spoke,  but  our 
thoughts  were  many. 

By  and  by,  John  Bowles,  a  pros 
perous  man  much  given  to  worldly 
satisfactions  but  one  of  the  Dominie's 
staunch  supporters,  said  solemnly, 
"  I  believe  that  the  Lord  is  after  us  — 
you  know  what  I  mean !  —  after  us 
because  of  our  sins."  There  was 
silence  again  for  a  moment.  Then, 
"Do  you  suppose  God  takes  such 
a  girl  as  Ruth  Morehouse  to  get  at 
you?"  his  wife  answered,  her  black 
eyes  kindling  with  womanly  fire. 
Quickly  the  Dominie  muttered,"  Well 
said,  Elizabeth."  We  were  all  silent 
once  more  until  John  mused  aloud, 
"Anyway,  most  of  us  ought  to  live 
a  lot  better  than  we  do  —  that's 
clear  enough,  when  such  things  make 
us  think."  Again  the  old  man  mur 
mured,  "Well  said,  well  said." 

When  the  Dominie  had  taken  his 
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leave,  his  broad -brimmed  hat  in  his 
hand  and  his  gray  head  fanned  by 
the  cooling  breeze  that  had  sprung 
up,  "He's  thinking  hard  —  we'll  hear 
from  him  about  this  before  long," 
was  what  John  Bowles  said  as  he 
relighted  his  pipe. 

Presently  Fred  and  Mary  Baker 
joined  us.  Mary  told  of  a  scene 
she  had  witnessed  that  day  while 
busy  in  a  woman's  way  about  the 
house  of  mourning.  A  clergyman 
from  the  city,  long  a  friend  of  the 
family,  had  called.  The  father  and 
our  Dominie  were  sitting  together 
in  a  secluded  corner.  The  visitor 
was  at  once  welcomed  by  both. 
After  tender  words  he  said,  "  But  you 
must  brace  yourself,  my  dear  More- 
house.  God  has  chosen  his  way,  and 
you  must  not  complain  or  rebel.  A 
beautiful  life  has  been  taken  away 
by  the  God  who  gave  it  -  -  that  is 
what  we  must  see  in  this." 

When  he  was  gone  —  Mary  told 
us  this  with  choking  voice  —  the 
Dominie  threw  his  arms  around  the 
father.  "Don't  you  believe  a  word 
of  that  —  don't  try  to,"  said  he. 
"God  didn't  do  this.  He's  grieving 
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as  deeply  as  we  are  —  grieving  with 
you  more  than  any  of  us  can.  He's 
a  father,  too!"  Then  he  went  on  to 
tell  how  Morehouse  was  never  more 
nearly  like  God  than  now  when  he 
sorrowed  over  what  had  come  to 
pass  in  his  home.  "I  wonder  what 
he  meant  by  that,"  said  Mary  Baker. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
knowledge  on  these  matters. 

Sunday  came  nothing  daunted  — 
came  quickly,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  crushing  of  joys  to  empty  it  of 
all  bright  hopes,  no  blasting  of  every 
soul's  refuge  we  knew.  It  was  as 
sweet  a  day  as  ever  May  decked  to 
welcome  June.  Forsythias,  splen 
didly  yellow  for  a  week  past,  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  yielded  place  to 
purer  beauty.  Bridal  wreath  bushes 
and  syringas  all  at  once  stood  white- 
robed  in  every  yard.  Wherever  the 
eye  turned  apple  trees  and  cherry 
loomed  glorious  with  chaste  array 
— •  white  touched  with  pink.  And 
the  still  purity  of  the  Sabbath's  air 
and  light  seemed  to  betoken  heaven's 
nearness. 

But  the  double  shock  we  had 
suffered  caused  a  strange  sense  of 
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bewilderment  and  unreality,  of  phan- 
tomlike  emptiness.  Two  of  our  dear 
est  were  no  more  to  be  greeted  that 
day — -and  they  were  but  lately  in 
life's  springtime  loveliness!  Was  all 
unreal,  all  a  fleeting  delusion?  And 
God  —  what  of  Him ! 

A  bewilderingly  vague  Sabbath 
morning  it  seemed,  even  for  the 
staunchest  of  us.  We  walked  to 
church  half  resenting  the  day's  efful 
gent  beauty  and  celestial  array. 
They  appeared  heartless,  a  mockery 
of  our  love  and  sorrow. 

The  Dominie  mounted  the  pulpit 
stair  with  the  same  long-familiar 
alertness  of  step.  His  head  was 
bowed  in  silent  prayer  rather  longer 
than  usual;  but  after  that  his  face 
was  bright  with  thoughts  of  peace 
for  us,  as  it  had  been  on  Sunday 
mornings  without  number. 

But  when  the  last  slow  strokes  of 
the  bell  left  their  sound  wandering 
through  the  vaulted  roof  and  he 
arose  to  announce  the  first  hymn, 
he  did  what  he  had  never  done 
before,  to  my  knowledge.  For  some 
reason  he  began  reading  the  hymn 
before  announcing  its  number.  By 
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that  sign  we  knew  of  a  surety  that 
his  soul,  too,  was  in  stress  unwonted. 

My  heart  leaped.  I  feared  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  give  the  number. 
I  dreaded  the  embarrassment  that 
would  come  upon  him  when  we  stood 
up  to  sing  — •  and  at  the  very  opening 
of  that  trying  service!  My  anxiety 
was  the  keener  because  he  always 
prided  himself  on  never  blundering 
over  small  details  in  the  pulpit  lest 
he  blur  the  people's  realization  of  the 
divine  presence  —  all  the  more  of 
late,  I  was  aware,  when  some  one 
might  whisper  that  he  was  un 
doubtedly  an  old  man. 

But,  while  these  thoughts  dis 
quieted  my  own  breast,  writh  stead 
fast  serenity  his  voice  was  sounding 
out  the  lines, 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
And  pleasures  banish  pain." 

Glancing  up  he  evidently  observed 
that  we  were  all  listening  without 
opening  our  books  as  we  usually 
did.  His  eyes  flashed,  and  he  read 
on, 
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"  There  everlasting  spring  abides, 
And  never  withering  flowers     — 

Again  he  paused,  doubtless  to  give 
us  a  moment's  mindfulness  of  that 
Sabbath's  fleeting  charms.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  his  face. 

In  the  deeper  hush  that  came 
with  the  silence,  his  gaze  was  slowly 
lifted  above  our  heads  toward  the 
light  streaming  in  through  the  Anna 
Baker  memorial  window,  wherein 
Christ  stood  in  a  field  of  lilies.  He 
seemed  to  be  drawn  by  a  vision.  So 
standing,  he  repeated  from  memory, 

"  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green; 

So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood 

While  Jordan  rolled  between." 

Presently  he  returned  his  eyes  to 
the  book  and  said,  "Let  us  sing  it, 
brethren  —  hymn  the  997th."  The 
Dominie  had  forgotten  nothing!  He 
was  master  of  himself  and  of  our 
distraught  souls. 

We  understood  why  he  had  chosen 
this  hymn  —  knew  well  now  why 
he  had  read  the  enchanting  old 
words  before  a  touch  of  form  had 
been  given  by  announcing  the  num 
ber.  He  was  wooing  us  to  think, 
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even  challenging  us  to  join  him  in  a 
fresh  avowal  of  our  life-long  faith 
after  days  that  had  blinded  the  best 
of  us.  His  spirit  touched  ours  as  it 
were  by  electric  pulsations.  That, 
I  think,  is  the  surest  token  of  the 
true  man  of  God  in  the  pulpit  - 
that,  even  above  the  sermon. 

In  response,  there  was  a  brave 
outpouring  of  voices  as  the  singing 
of  the  hymn  began.  But  before 
long,  one  by  one  the  voices  grew 
silent.  Tears  stifled  song.  Few  of 
us  were  equal  to  the  surge  that  rolled 
over  all  hearts  at  the  words, 

"  Death  like  a  narrow  sea  divides 
That  heavenly  land  from  ours." 

I  heard  the  Dominie's  voice  sounding 
out  with  unusual  distinctness  because 
almost  alone  as  it  quavered  through 
the  hymn's  mid-lines, 

"  So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 

But  for  Annie  Coville  —  Annie, 
standing  at  the  choir  rail  near  the 
Dominie  —  it  seemed  that  the  hymn 
might  not  be  carried  through.  When 
the  closing  words  were  at  last  reached 
we  sat  down  a  people  with  baffled 
hearts. 
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Then  the  man  to  whom  we  looked 
up  knowing  that  he  at  least  was  a 
friend  unfailing,  read  the  lesson  — 
read  it  in  a  way  he  had  which  seemed 
to  say,  "Hear  that --think  of  it!" 

His  voice  mounted  when  he  came 
to  the  words,  "What  then  shall  we 
say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for 
us,  who  is  against  us?"  At  the 
glowing  verse,  "He  that  spared  not 
his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up 
for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  freely  give  us  all  things?"  he 
looked  round  about  on  us;  and  we 
knew  he  was  thinking  of  that  week's 
instance  of  love's  outpouring  among 
us  to  save  from  death.  But  not  a 
word  of  his  own  did  he  utter.  In 
stead,  the  rest  of  the  passage  was 
read  with  a  resonant  and  rhythmic 
cadence  which  was  almost  like  a 
chant  when  he  reached  that  tri 
umphant  climax  -  "I  am  persuaded 
—  that  neither  death,  nor  life — 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities  —  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come  — 
nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth  - 
nor  any  other  creature — shall  be  able 
to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
— which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 
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The  stillness  as  we  listened  was 
tremulous.  We  saw  that  he  was 
appealing  to  us  in  God's  stead, 
breathing  his  spirit  upon  us  through 
the  splendors  of  scripture,  yet  not 
daring  to  interpose  a  word  of  his  own. 

Then,  very  gently  he  said,  "Let 
us  pray." 

Our  heads  were  bowed  lower  than 
common  to  abide  the  hush  of  that 
prayer.  And  when  its  still  flow  had 
ceased,  none  of  us  felt  orphaned  of 
God  any  more! 

It  was  now  time  for  the  offertory. 
But  something  was  amiss  in  the 
choir.  There  was  delay,  then  a 
slight  commotion,  as  the  deacons 
came  forward  to  take  up  the  carved 
old  plates,  their  familiar  forms 
steadied  against  all  flurries  by  the 
weight  of  manhood's  years.  Some 
of  the  younger  singers,  it  appeared, 
were  unable  to  master  their  voices 
for  the  anthem.  They  were  new  to 
life's  emptiness  with  comrades  van 
ished  !  —  Presently,  after  a  whispered 
conference  with  the  Dominie,  Annie 
Coville  stood  up  alone. 

And  how  she  sang!  A  simple  and 
unambitious  song  it  was,  well  known 
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to  us  all,  but  the  better  for  that  when 
hearts  were  aching.  In  soft  yet 
full-throated  voice  she  sent  these 
words  winging  through  the  stillness, 

"  I  will  sing  you  a  song  of  that  beautiful  land, 

The  far  away  home  of  the  soul, 
Where  no  storms  ever  beat  on  the  glittering  strand 
While  the  years  of  eternity  roll." 

I  think  Annie's  must  have  been  the 
only  eyes  that  were  not  tear-bright 
when  she  ceased  from  singing.  Hers 
shone  with  a  steadier  light. 

Then  the  Dominie  arose  for  the 
sermon.  As  he  stood  before  us, 
there  came  to  me  memories  of  days 
from  my  youth  up  when  I  had  seen 
him  stand  thus,  facing  the  time- 
veiled  sorrows  of  one  and  another 
now  looking  up  to  him  from  pews 
round  about.  I  remembered,  with 
the  rest,  a  day  long  ago  when  the 
sorrow  of  many  was  deepest  in  my 
own  young  breast.  And  suddenly 
there  came  to  mind  the  words,  "A 
man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from 
the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the 
tempest;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land." 
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/N  the  world's  great  heart  there  will  forever  be 
a  holy  land  besides  that  to  which  pilgrims 
travel  half-way  round  the  globe.  Though  the 
historic  land  which  lies  between  the  Medi 
terranean  sea  and  the  Asiatic  deserts  should  be 
blotted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  tomorrow; 
though  some  strange  miracle  should  roll  the  whole 
rough  surface  of  the  country  smooth,  and  mix 
in  inextinguishable  confusion  hill  and  valley, 
upland  and  river-bed,  still  there  would  be  eternally 
a  holy  land.  Still  all  over  the  world,  wherever 
sacred  associations  had  transfigured  the  old 
names,  the  Jordan  would  roll  down  its  rocky 
bed  to  the  Dead  sea;  still  the  hills  would  stand 
round  about  Jerusalem;  still  the  desert  would 
open  between  Judea  and  Galilee;  still  Egypt 
must  mean  captivity,  and  the  Red  sea  deliverance, 
and  Gilgal  providence,  and  Bethany  domestic 
piety,  and  Calvary  redeeming  love.  .  .  .  We 
little  know  how  much  we  owe  to  this  eternal 
picture  drawn  in  the  hearts  of  men,  this  mapped- 
out  Palestine  of  the  inner  life. 

—  PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 

The  Valley  of  Baca. 


"  Like  a  bridge   leading   into  a  sacred    past    that   can   never 
vanish  out  of  men's  hearts  " 


II 

THE   WATCHER    FOR   SPRING 

/TVHE  Dominie  did  not  read  his 
*-  text.  There  was  not  even  the 
forefinger  on  the  open  page,  as  his 
wont  was,  to  mark  where  it  lay. 
So  eager  was  he  that  he  looked 
straight  into  our  faces  and  gave  it 
from  memory.—  "  Moreover  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  unto  me  saying, 
Jeremiah,  wrhat  seest  thou?  And  I 
said,  I  see  the  rod  of  an  almond  tree. 
Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Thou 
hast  well  seen;  for  I  watch  over  my 
word  to  perform  it." 

After    giving    chapter    and    verse 
he  repeated  the  quaint  passage  with 
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such  relish  that  a  smile  flickered 
about  his  lips.  Then  he  hitched  his 
shoulders  as  if  to  re-adjust  his  pulpit 
gown.  By  this  token  we  knew  that 
he  was  about  to  grapple  with  a 
theme  that  aroused  his  valiance. 
Somehow,  small  matters  like  these, 
glistening  in  memory's  back  light, 
seem  now  to  reveal  the  man  our 
Dominie  was  with  singular  distinct 
ness. 

It  is  the  simple  truth,  as  you  shall 
see  presently,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
very  words  he  spoke  that  day  are 
\vith  me  still,  as  securely  kept  as 
my  father's  smooth-worn  watch 
or  mother's  gold-circled  breastpin 
wherein  a  baby  face  is  smiling  still. 
Judge  if  they  too  be  not  fine  gold. 

The  old  East,  he  began,  had  the 
childlikeness  of  mind  to  see  its 
thoughts  pictured  in  things  round 
about.  It  was  always  seeing  a  spir 
itual  translucence  in  things  which 
to  us  are  apt  to  appear  prosaic 
enough. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Bible 
shared  this  oriental  way  of  thinking. 
Was  a  little  wild  hart  seen  running 
over  the  hills,  panting  for  the 
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water  brooks?  ''So  panteth  my  soul 
after  thee,  O  God,"  thought  the 
world-weary  beholder.  Was  a  dove 
observed  taking  wing,  leaving  dis 
turbance  behind,  flying  away  until 
its  form  vanished  in  the  still  dis 
tance?  "Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove!"  sighed  some  watcher, 
"Then  would  I  fly  away  and  be 
at  rest."  So  they  had  ever  a 
gleam  like  the  poet's  in  their  souls, 
those  Bible  folk,  and  by  its  light 
they  saw 

"  Something  far  more  deeply  interfused," 

saw  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their 
minds  and  hearts  imaged  in  common 
things.  Therefore  a  visit  to  their 
long  ruined  land  is  even  now  like  a 
bridge  leading  into  a  sacred  past 
that  can  never  vanish  out  of  men's 
hearts;  and  greater  still,  so  it  is  that 
their  Bible  is  filled  with  likenesses 
of  humanity's  inner  life,  known  and 
understood  by  all  the  world.  Its 
pages,  like  gallery  walls  covered  with 
paintings  and  sketches,  exhibit  in 
endless  range  the  pictureland  of  the 
heart. 

To  this  day  I   hear  the  thrill  in 
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his  voice  as  he  exclaimed:  "That 
was  inspiration  beyond  cavil  —  to 
embody  the  precious  but  often  dim 
realities  of  man's  life  in  visible 
form,  to  portray  the  mind's  fond 
certainties,  the  heart's  joys  and 
griefs  and  longings,  in  pictures  so 
near  and  distinct  that  the  unseen 
but  eternal  in  the  life  of  the  human 
spirit  is  forever  made  clear  in  the 
things  that  are  seen." 

We  were  aware  by  this  time  that 
he  was  leading  us  to  green  pastures; 
but  none  saw  whither  as  yet,  the 
text  being  uncommonly  covert.  How 
ever,  we  had  long  since  learned  our 
Dominie's  fondness  for  alluring  ap 
proaches  to  spiritual  uplands  and 
we  followed  him  with  eyes  and  ears 
alert  as  he  now  veered  his  course. 

The  almond  tree,  he  went  on,  was 
the  first  to  blossom  in  the  Holy 
Land.  While  winter  still  lay  on  the 
landscape,  while  the  signs  of  spring's 
coming  were  as  yet  unheeded  by  all 
else  in  the  winter-sleep  of  fields  and 
wilds,  the  almond  tree  would  fling 
out  its  sudden  glory  of  white  bloom. 
Therefore  the  people  whose  words 
are  preserved  in  the  Bible  called 
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it    the    watcher-tree  —  the    watcher 
for  spring. 

"Listen  to  the  play  on  words 
which  makes  our  text  so  charming," 
said  he,  brightening  with  enthu 
siasm.  "Yes,  the  play  on  words. 
For  we  must  learn  to  find  all  sorts  of 
humanness  both  of  speech  and  con 
duct  in  the  Bible,  since  it  is  really 
full  of  them  and  the  richer  for  that. 
The  name  they  gave  this  quickly 
waking  watcher-tree  was '  shahkathe.' 
Their  word  for  being  watchful  was 
'showkathe.'  Now  hear  it-  'What 
seest  thou?  I  see  the  rod  of  an 
almond  tree  —  shahkathe.  Thou 
hast  well  seen ;  for  I  —  showkathe  - 
watch  over  my  word  to  perform 
it." 

He  paused  for  us  to  enjoy  a  Bibli 
cal  find  so  racy,  smiling  in  his  own 
delight. 

So  was  God  pictured  in  the  almond 
tree  —  the  watcher-tree,  first  to  catch 
the  turning  from  barren  winter  to 
spring,  first  to  put  forth  its  own  over 
flowing  life.  Many  a  time  was  God's 
watchful  goodness  toward  men  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,  and  in  almost 
numberless  forms.  This  of  the 
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almond  tree  was  no  lone  rapture. 
"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil 
dren"  —  "As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you  "  — 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd"  -"As 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jeru 
salem"  —  "As  an  eagle  that  stirreth 
up  her  nest"  -such  are  the  many 
portraitures  of  God  that  are  round 
about  this  of  the  almond  tree. 

He  leaned  over  the  pulpit  now  as 
if  to  speak  in  more  personal  intimacy. 

Did  we  not  see  why  this  text  had 
laid  a  spell  upon  him  that  week  - 
wrhy  he  had  brought  it  to  us  on  such 
a  morning  in  our  life  together?  All 
was  so  blossom-bright  without;  and 
within  —  within!  —  He  stood  halted 
in  silence,  searching  for  the  word  to 
match  our  bereaved  plight. 

After  long  years  I  remember  the 
surge  of  emotion  that  broke  in  his 
voice  as  he  said  softly,  "All  within 
is  so  —  bleak!"  The  lading  of  that 
one  wintry  word  with  our  sorrow 
which  his  utterance  of  its  conso 
nants  achieved  was  wonderful.  But 
from  that  personal  engulfing  he 
quickly  emerged. 

Men    have    long    darkened    their 
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troubles,  he  was  soon  saying,  by 
their  thoughts  of  God.  When  it 
thundered  they  believed  that  Zeus 
or  Jove  or  Thor  or  Jehovah  was 
moving  in  anger.  When  lightning 
flashed  or  hurricane  raged  or  earth 
quake  terrorized,  they  were  sure 
that  their  deity's  wrath  waxed  hot 
because  of  something  they  had  done 
or  left  undone.  But  by  and  by 
men  came  to  understand  that  such 
things  are  due  to  natural  causes  and 
work  quite  apart  from  human  deserts. 
Yet,  when  pestilence  stalked 
through  town  or  camp,  when  con 
flagration  devoured  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  when  disaster  came  on 
sea  or  land,  men  still  have  thought 
God  did  it  in  punishment  and  dis 
pleasure.  But  now  we  know  that 
sanitation  and  medical  skill  banish 
pestilence,  precaution  wards  off  con 
flagration,  knowledge  and  care  avoid 
disaster.  We  see  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  such  calamities 
are  of  man's  making  rather  than 
God's.  Somebody's  lack  of  knowl 
edge  or  carelessness  or  misjudgment 
or  wrongdoing,  somebody's  trans 
gression  of  nature's  laws  or  the 
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conditions  of  human  welfare  —  it 
may  be  by  sheer  accident  wholly 
blameless,  it  may  be  with  good 
intent,  but  transgression  none  the 
less  - — -  some  human  trespass  was  ever 
the  cause  of  such  happenings.  So, 
once  more,  God  is  cleared  of  shadows 
that  have  darkened  him  in  men's 
eyes. 

In  these  later  times,  he  led  us  on 
with  keen  zest,  we  are  discerning 
slowly  but  with  growing  certainty 
that  the  ills  within  the  body  as  well 
as  those  from  without  are  due  to 
causes  which  we  can  trace  —  yes, 
and  control.  They  are  the  results  of 
man's  imperfections,  man's  igno 
rance  or  mistakes  or  yielding  to 
appetites  or  outright  sins.  Some 
body's  violation  of  the  laws  of 
health,  our  own  or  some  one's  near 
or  far,  somebody's  transgression  of 
the  order  divinely  established  for 
our  good,  brings  our  bodily  diseases 
and  calamities  generation  after  gen 
eration.  We  are  living  in  a  world 
not  yet  man-mastered,  though  man 
is  its  appointed  master  —  a  world 
man-disordered,  because  man  is  en 
trusted  with  freedom  to  become 
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master  while  yet  he  himself  is  far 
from  perfected.  There  is  the  vast 
truth  underlying  all  our  troubles. 
But  there,  too,  is  the  proof  of  God's 
great  love  for  us  as  men.  Why  in 
clude  him  in  the  disordering  we 
produce  by  reckoning  him  the  author 
of  our  sufferings?  That  is  only  the 
horrible  climax  of  human  trouble- 
making --to  conceive  above  our 
partially  mastered  and  often  self- 
deranged  world  a  woe-working  God! 
No,  no!  By  all  that  we  have 
learned  in  our  modern  probing  into 
the  secrets  of  the  physical  world,  if 
that  were  all  we  knew  to  guide  us, 
no  a  thousand  times!  It  is  simply 
being  honest  with  ourselves,  simply 
carrying  common  intelligence  into 
our  religious  thinking,  to  quit  saying 
that  our  bodily  ills  and  the  griefs 
they  bring  are  God's  doing.  Since 
we  can  trace  the  causes  of  so  many 
of  them,  and  step  by  step  —  no 
matter  how  slowly  —  are  finding  the 
ways  and  means  to  overcome  them 
and  stop  the  trouble  they  make, 
God  at  least  remains  for  us  beyond 
their  havoc.  How  great  is  the  gain 
for  all  souls  thus  achieved  by  modern 
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research,  all  unwittingly  no  doubt  - 
this  priceless  by-product  of  clearing 
God  by  finding  the  real  causes  of 
disease  and  suffering!  It  is  not  he 
that  smites  with  malady;  he  does 
not  torture  with  pain;  he  does  not 
snuff  out  the  beaming  life  —  does 
not  "take  our  dear  ones  away." 
We  know  the  things  that  do  —  the 
things  that  do! 

Does  this  shut  God  out  of  our 
lives  and  leave  us  alone  with  our 
troubles?  Oh,  by  no  manner  of 
means!  Did  we  not  see?  It  opens 
the  way  into  our  minds  and  hearts 
for  a  true  God,  a  good  and  lovable 
God,  a  God  who  is  for  us  —  not 
against  us.  It  lifts  us  out  of  an 
guished  striving  to  trust  a  wrecker 
of  life's  most  precious  realities.  It 
leaves  us  not  alone,  because  the 
Father  is  with  us. 

Suddenly  he  stood  silent,  as  if 
weighing  his  words  and  deliberately 
charging  his  utterance  to  demolish 
an  ancient  stronghold  of  error.  Then 
with  head  and  hand  upraised,  his 
voice  throbbing  under  its  pent  earn 
estness,  he  exclaimed: 

"If    I    believed    that    God    were 
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sending  the  sufferings  and  sorrows 
of  mankind  —  were  willing  the 
wreckage  of  bodies  and  hearts  that 
drenches  the  world  with  unceasing 
tears  —  oh,  I  would  want  him  shut 
out  of  human  life!  I  would  at  least 
shut  him  out  of  my  own  life  as  far 
as  I  could,  as  many  a  soul  has  done 
under  the  goading  of  such  a  belief 
-  would  never  pray  to  him,  never 
try  to  trust  and  love  him  —  would 
cry  aloud  to  him,  'Shall  not  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 

The  ring  in  the  pleading  old  voice 
had  passed  away  when,  a  smile 
breaking  out,  he  said:  "But  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  imaged  in  our 
text's  beauty.  God  is  like  the 
watcher-tree.  He  is  the  first  of  all 
beings  to  see  the  turn  from  deadly 
conditions  to  the  time  of  fresh  life, 
and  quick  is  he  to  show  forth  his 
own  abounding  goodness.  He  is  the 
watcher  for  spring  in  human  life. 
He  '  watches  over  his  word  to  per 
form  it.' 

"His  word?  Ah,  that  also  is 
pictured  in  a  fine  landscape  likeness! 
'As  the  rain  cometh  down  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth 
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not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth, 
and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
and  giveth  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater,  so  shall  my  word 
be'  —  so  through  days  and  nights  of 
life's  wintry  times  God's  word  falls 
upon  the  souls  of  men.  And  like 
the  watcher-tree  he  waits  to  welcome 
the  first  signs  of  spring --the  com 
ing  of  the  time  when  his  word  can 
have  fruitage." 

He  was  exultant  now,  as  if  the 
highlands  to  which  he  was  leading 
us  had  been  reached. 

With  our  minds  freed  from  an  age 
long  bewilderment,  he  hastened  on, 
freed  by  the  modern  research  into 
the  real  causes  of  disaster  and  dis 
ease,  a  rich  discovery  is  fast  becoming 
clear.  Men  and  women  are  per 
ceiving  that  the  mind  of  Jesus  was 
wholly  free  from  the  idea  that  God 
sends  physical  calamities  and  mala 
dies.  The  Old  Testament  often  re 
flected  that  ancient  fallacy.  It  is 
seen  in  the  very  passage  containing 
this  beautiful  almond  tree  likeness. 
Prophets  and  psalmists  often  voiced 
it.  This  was  one  of  many  facts 
marking  the  incompleteness  of  their 
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light,  the  gradual  development  of  the 
revelation  that  led  up  to  Christ. 
But  in  the  gospels  where  the  mind 
of  Jesus  shines,  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  where  the  Master's  thought 
pervades  all,  there  is  not  a  single 
utterance  to  be  so  understood  by  a 
modern  thinker,  once  he  is  freed 
from  the  oldtime  groping. 

There  —  a  mellow  radiance  now 
suffused  face  and  voice  — •  there,  it  is 
not  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish.  There,  not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  our  Father, 
and  we  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows.  There,  our  Father  sends 
his  benefits  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  we  are  to  love  foes  as  well  as 
friends  that  we  may  be  like  him  - 
his  sons.  There,  Jesus  was  always 
moved  with  compassion  at  the  sight 
of  suffering  or  grief  —  he  daily  set 
himself  to  give  relief --he,  God's 
Son,  reckoned  this  a  part  of  his 
Father's  business.  Yes,  there,  he 
that  hath  the  power  of  death  is  the 
devil,  and  Jesus  came  "to  bring  him 
to  naught  and  deliver  all  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
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lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  And 
there,  it  is  declared  that  Jesus  must 
reign  until  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet;  and  the  last  of  them 
that  shall  be  abolished  is  the  chief  of 
our  woe-bringers  —  he  is  to  abolish 
death.  There,  there,  we  are  taught 
to  look  for  a  holy  city  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven;  and  in 
that  consummation  of  the  Saviour's 
work  on  earth  God  himself  shall 
wipe  away  every  tear,  and  death 
shall  be  no  more,  neither  shall  there 
be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain, 
any  more. 

"Oh,  if  the  Jesus  light  discloses  any 
clear  heights  of  truth  in  humanity's 
skyline,"  cried  out  the  dear  old 
shepherd  of  our  souls,  "  the  highest 
of  them  all  is  that  'God  sent  not  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  judge  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  should  be 
saved  through  him '  —  that  '  God 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  reckoning  unto 
them  their  trespasses.'  A  time  of 
reckoning  there  will  be,  a  time 
of  forfeiture  and  penalty,  a  time  of 
fearful  looking  forward  for  all  who 
despise  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and 
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forbearance  and  longsuffering.  But 
punishment  is  not  imposed  now, 
least  of  all  in  the  physical  ills  we 
mortals  suffer  here,  as  surely  as  the 
mission  of  Jesus  Christ  discloses  the 
heart  of  God.  Natural  laws  bring 
the  natural  consequences  of  their 
violation.  But  this  is  the  doing 
of  violators  of  these  laws,  not  of 
their  Maker.  For,  in  the  heart 
of  God,  'Behold,  now  is  the  day 
of  salvation.' ' 

Soft  as  a  lover's,  finding  each 
listening  soul  in  the  vibrant  hush, 
the  voice  now  was  like  a  homing 
bird. 

"Do  life's  sorrows  becloud  God 
•and  make  it  hard  to  believe  all  this? 
He  has  sent  Jesus  to  meet  you  on 
your  baffled  way --to  say  'If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told -you.' 
And  who  ever  laid  such  healing 
hands  on  diseased  flesh?  Who  ever 
bestowed  such  magic  pity  on  sightless 
eyes  and  unhearing  ears  and  dumb 
lips  and  withered  hands  and  the 
crippled  and  the  bowed  and  the 
bed-ridden?  Who  ever  spoke  such 
comfort,  such  re-assurance,  to  hearts 
yearning  over  dying  dear  ones?  Who 
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even  called  the  dead  to  life  and  pre 
sented  them  once  more  to  enraptured 
arms  as  he  did?  Was  Jesus  undoing 
the  will  of  God?  Yonder  man  of 
Galilee,  daily  toiling  to  ease  the 
sufferers  that  thronged  him,  daily 
pausing  from  heavenly  teaching  to 
relieve  earthly  distress,  was  he  un 
doing  what  his  Father  had  done  or 
willed?  One  day  he  himself  gave 
the  answer.  He  had  stood  that  day 
working  wonders  —  hear  the  written 
words!  —  amid  'a  multitude  of  them 
that  were  sick,  blind,  halt,  withered.' 
And  after  such  a  scene  he  said,  'My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.' 
Oh,  God  is  like  Jesus!  The  unseen 
Father  is  like  the  seen  Son!" 

Once  more  silence  fell.  The  rap 
turous  face  held  us  spell-bound. 
Then  we  heard,  "You  fathers  and 
mothers  are  not  fighting  God's  will 
when  you  strive  to  ease  the  pain  or 
allay  the  fever  or  keep  the  precious 
pulse  beat  in  your  children's  tender 
bodies.  You  are  working  as  he  has 
long  worked;  you  are  like  your 
heavenly  Father.  Physicians  and 
nurses  are  not  an  army  arrayed 
against  the  will  of  God.  They  are 
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trained  cohorts,  fleet  legions  in  his 
holy  battle.  The  hospitals  and  sana- 
toriums  in  all  Christendom  —  yes, 
and  in  many  a  field  of  Christian 
adventure  far  beyond  —  are  not 
strongholds  to  withstand  the  ways 
of  the  Almighty.  No;  they  are 
highly  equipped  fortresses  in  the  far 
spread  defense  lines  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth." 

In  the  stillness  the  tower  clock 
struck  noon.  Not  a  listener  moved. 
The  Dominie  stepped  from  behind 
the  pulpit.  "Why  then,"  said  he, 
"does  not  our  all-powerful  God  inter 
pose  to  prevent  or  remove  all  trouble 
and  sorrow?  Why  does  he  permit 
such  things  at  all?" 

After  a  moment  of  hesitation  there 
came  an  outpouring  of  speech  the 
like  of  which  I  never  heard.  Swift 
and  floodlike  it  was,  yet  still  in 
flow;  crystal  clear,  yet  opening  the 
deeps.  Listening,  for  once  I  saw 
life's  shadows  transfused  with  light 
-  saw  the  goodness  of  God  like  the 
sun  battling  with  earth's  clouds  and 
setting  a  rainbow  in  the  mist  —  saw 
human  troubles  like  storm  clouds 
glorified  by  radiant  shining. 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  recall 
that  final  welling  forth  of  the  thoughts 
of  a  lifetime  —  the  words  he  uttered, 
I  mean.  It  was  like  the  chord  once 
struck  at  the  organ  of  which  a  poet 
has  sung  —  the  chord  which  sounded 
harmonies  that  no  searching  ever 
found  again.  But,  like  the  lost 
chord,  the  Dominie's  closing  utter 
ance  left  in  my  soul  a  memory  of 
music  once  heard  • —  heard  and  there 
fore  known,  though  I  may  never  hear 
the  like  again  until  heaven's  choral 
song  shall  break  on  my  ear. 

When  I  talked  with  him  afterward 
I  found  that  he  himself  could  not 
reproduce  what  he  had  said.  "Ex 
plain  it  to  me  again,  Dominie,"  said 
I,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  Sabbath 
evening. 

"  Explain  it?  I  hope  I  did  not 
pretend  to  explain  what  no  man 
understands."  This  he  said  peering 
at  me  through  drawn  gray  brows. 

"Well,  say  over  what  you  said 
when  the  tower  clock  struck  twelve 
—  about  why  God  allows  our 
sufferings." 

A  twitching  as  of  perplexity  started 
about  lips  and  brow;  a  smile  dimly 
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broke.     Then  he  laid  his  hand  on  my 
knee  and  said,  "  My  boy  —  fact  is  - 
I    can't    say    it    over  —  couldn't    to 
save  my  soul." 

The  smile  faded.  The  twitching 
was  still  visible.  His  gaze  kept  me 
silent.  Then  —  "I  struggled  with 
that  question  all  week,  as  often 
before;  and  I  went  into  the  pulpit 
feeling  compelled  to  leave  it  out  of 
my  sermon.  But  somehow  —  well, 
I  didn't;  you  were  all  listening  so  - 
so  appealingly.  Did  I  really  say 
anything  that  helped  to  clear  it?  - 
Preaching  is  a  mystery  to  me  some 
times;  after  these  forty  years,  a 
mystery.  Those  words,  'The  Holy 
Spirit  shall  teach  you  in  that  very 
hour  what  ye  ought  to  say,'  seem  to 
come  true  —  even  for  me  —  now 
and  then." 

Yet,  by  dint  of  much  questioning, 
the  weary  veteran  was  led  to  tell  me 
one  and  another  of  the  thoughts 
about  which  his  inspiration  had 
flashed  magical  illumination. 

Yes,  he  had  said  that  the  estab 
lished  order  in  nature  could  not  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way,  not  even  to 
prevent  suffering  when  we  violate 
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it.     "You  see,  that  would  bring  far 
greater  evils,"  said  he. 

"I'm  not  sure  that  I  see.  --  What 
greater  evils?" 

"Why,  the  overthrow,  the  break 
ing  up,  of  that  stability  in  nature 
which  is  the  chief  condition  of  human 
intelligence  and  welfare;  worse  still, 
man's  moral  undoing,  his  indifference 
to  the  consequences  of  violating 
the  order  established  for  our  good. 
Would  you  have  God  endlessly  re 
peat  the  old  words  of  the  tempter, 
'Thou  shalt  not  surely  die'?  That 
started  all  our  trouble  —  that  spirit 
did.  Better  that  many  should  suffer 
-  don't  you  see?  —  better  than  that 
all  should  perish  through  heedless- 
ness.  Suffering  really  saves  the 
world --warns  and  wakens  men - 
moves  them  to  seek  the  way  out  of 
trouble,  the  way  to  health  of  body 
and  soul  and  all  relations." 

And  this  also  he  showed  me,  how 
deeply  ranging  is  the  truth  that 
God  has  granted  men  freedom  to  act 
for  themselves.  All  the  suffering 
and  sorrows  of  our  lives  are  proofs 
of  how  inviolate  this  gift  is.  For  it 
is  not  the  will  of  our  Father  in  heaven 
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that  any  calamity  should  befall  or 
any  sickness  smite  or  any  evil  come 
upon  us  or  our  loved  ones;  and 
death  as  we  know  it  is  wholly  con 
trary  to  his  intent.  Yet  he  bears 
with  it  all,  permits  us  to  take  our 
way  and  undergo  the  consequences  — 
yearningly  endures  the  vast  out 
spread  of  earth's  suffering.  Could 
there  be  greater  proof  of  how  price 
less  this  human  dower  of  freedom 
really  is  or  how  patient  the  good 
Father  can  be  with  the  sorry  use 
we  often  make  of  it? 

"Yes,"  he  added  presently,  turn 
ing  his  eyes  toward  the  splendor  as 
of  castled  hills  which  the  sky  just 
then  lifted  before  the  open  window, 
"Yes,  that  is  clear  —  all  clear 
enough;  and  it  is  a  mighty  up 
holding  to  get  these  high  truths  in 
plain  view,  for  a  man  to  look  upon 
them  out  of  this  troubled  world. 
But  even  so,  I  don't  understand  this 
tangled  life  of  ours,  Herbert  —  can't 
explain  it  — couldn't  if  my  head 
were  staked  on  it.  I  only  know  how 
to  be  an  overcomer  —  how  to  keep 
hope,  and  cheer,  and  trust  —  to 
keep  God." 
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Reaching  once  more  after  dimly 
remembered  riches  in  the  sermon's 
close,  I  remarked  that  such  a  view 
of  God's  way  with  us  seemed  to  leave 
small  room  for  trust  in  his  help. 
"Does  it  not  shut  us  off  from  ex 
pecting  much  in  prayer?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!  Why,  it 
gives  us  a  God  who  can  be  trusted  - 
can  be,  because  he  is  for  us,  not 
against  us.  Now  we  know  he  is 
doing  all  he  can,  as  things  are  in  the 
world,  to  bring  us  out  of  trouble; 
and  meanwhile  he  is  making  all 
things  work  together  for  our  good, 
even  the  things  he  must  still  let  us 
suffer  in  such  a  world  of  erring  and 
sinning  men  as  this  now  is.  Who 
can  tell  how  many  fatal  results  are 
averted  by  guidance  given  as  our 
lives  go  on,  how  many  maladies  are 
overcome  by  wisdom  imparted  or 
favoring  conditions  afforded  us?  And 
how  often  losses  are  tenderly  requited 
by  the  soul's  gains!  We  too  are  not 
alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  us. 
Yes,  we  too  are  made  perfect 
through  suffering;  and  the  world 
is  being  saved  by  our  pains  of 
body  and  heart.  We  are  actually 
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partners  in  Calvary  —  partners  in 
Calvary!" 

He  sat  silent,  and  his  eyes  turned 
again  to  the  sky-wide  afterglow. 

"  Able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly, 
above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,"  I 
heard  him  musing;  "Plenty  of  room 
for  trust  in  that  —  '  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think." 

At  length  he  turned  back  to  me. 
"And  that  makes  prayer  the  surest 
way  we  can  take  in  our  troubles. 
For  now  we  are  not  trying  to  change 
his  will  —  not  setting  our  little  selves 
against  the  Eternal.  No,  no;  we 
are  craving  what  he  wants  far  more 
than  we  do.  We  are  seeking  de 
liverance  from  what  the  ignorance  or 
mistake  or  wrongdoing  of  ourselves 
or  somebody  else  has  brought  upon 
us,  grievous  to  him  and  contrary 
to  his  will.  Now  we  can  say,  'Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,'  with  such  a 
trust  as  we  never  had  before,  because 
we  know  it  is  his  will  that  we  should 
be  delivered  from  evil  —  all  evil. 
Don't  you  see  how  it  is?  Prayer  in 
times  of  trouble  is  really  the  waking 
of  one  soul  and  another  toward  God 
—  like  the  signs  of  spring  here  and 
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there  in  a  wintry  world.  And  God 
-  remember  the  watcher  for  spring, 
the  quickly  waking  almond  tree 
suddenly  all-glorious  with  its  own 
overflowing  life!" 

I  still  can  feel  the  hand  he  laid  on 
my  shoulder  as  he  swerved  not  from 
the  mystery  that  overhangs  all  pray 
ing  souls  —  the  mystery  of  seem 
ingly  unavailing  prayer. 

"If  it  is  possible,  as  things  now 
are  down  here  in  the  world,"  said  he, 
"the  good  God  will  deliver  us  out 
of  our  trouble.  But  if  not,  if  through 
some  one's  lack  of  knowledge  or 
error  or  sin  his  will  must  still  be 
violated  —  oh,  then  will  come  de 
liverance  yet  more  wonderful.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  suffering,  in  the  dark 
ness  of  sorrow,  we  shall  find  —  you 
know  the  old  words  that  picture  it! 
— '  underneath  are  the  everlasting 


arms/ 


As  I  went  my  way  that  Sabbath 
evening  every  flowering  bush  and 
tree  seemed  to  be  whispering,  "  Re 
member  the  watcher  for  spring." 
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Light 
at  Evening  Time 


A  ND  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that 
-*-i  the  light  shall  not  be  with  brightness  and 
"with  gloom:  but  it  shall  be  one  day  which  is 
known  unto  the  Lord;  not  day,  and  not  night: 
but  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time 
there  shall  be  light. 

Zechariah  14  :  6-7. 


"  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time  there  shall 
be  light". 


III 

LIGHT  AT  EVENING  TIME 


we  had  parted  I  did  not 
go  far  in  the  village  street 
without  a  look  back  to  the  Dominie's 
dwelling.  Its  weathered  front,  with 
the  door  and  a  window  open  and 
topped  by  a  roof  whose  shingles 
were  veteraned  by  the  sunshine  and 
storm  of  many  a  vanished  day, 
looked  cozy  and  perfectly  serene  as 
another  evening's  last  gleam  found 
it  through  the  trees  and  lingered 
fondly. 

I  have  always  been  thankful  for 
the  impulse  which  prompted  that 
backward  look.  For  on  the  door- 
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stone  I  saw  the  Dominie  —  saw  him 
pause  as  if  speaking  with  one  inside 
the  door- — -saw  him  turn,  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  pass  out  through 
the  gate  I  had  left  open.  Yes,  there 
he  was,  trudging  along  under  the 
wide-armed  elms  of  the  street,  his 
form  bowed  a  trifle  at  the  shoulders 
but  with  head  upraised  and  stepping 
briskly  through  the  blending  lights 
and  shadows  —  on  one  more  shep- 
herdly  errand  bent.  He  was  going 
to  Will  Worthington's,  I  did  not 
doubt;  we  had  heard  that  morning 
at  church  of  the  alarm  just  then  set 
up  in  poor  Worthington's  home. 

"He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  our  sorrows"  came  to  mind 
as  I  watched  his  form  moving  off 
under  the  great  trees.  The  sacred 
comparison  raised  by  that  ancient 
characterization  caused  no  scruple, 
he  had  gone  thus  amid  our  homes 
so  long. 

Suddenly  I  saw  him  wave  his  hand 
merrily  toward  a  dwelling  that  stood 
back  from  the  street  in  its  own 
grounds.  And  immediately  after, 
evidently  responding  to  a  further 
discovery,  he  gallantly  raised  his  old 
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soft  hat.  Children  were  greeting 
him  from  that  home,  I  knew  well 
enough;  and  their  mother  —  sweet 
Marjorie  Day  before  he  had  pro 
nounced  her  a  wife,  as  my  own 
memories  of  young  bachelorhood 
covertly  attested  —  their  mother  had 
joined  in  the  gleeful  salutation  of  her 
offspring. 

"How  that  man  is  loved!"  said  I, 
pondering  on  bygone  times.  Then  I 
turned  homeward,  smiling  by  reason 
of  a  thankful  heart.  How  many 
dead  leaves  enrich  manhood's  flower 
and  fruit! 

It  occurred  to  me  that  Antoinette 
would  enjoy  an  account  of  my  talk 
with  the  Dominie  and  of  the  incident 
just  recorded.  That  is  to  say,  An 
toinette  Worthington,  Will  Worth- 
ington's  mother,  whom  we  had  called 
Antoinette  since  my  earliest  memory 
of  Morningdale  ways.  Surely  she 
would  take  comfort,  too,  in  hearing 
that  the  Dominie  had  gone  to  be 
with  Will.  And  besides,  none  found 
more  delight  in  the  stories  we  were 
given  to  telling  one  another  about 
the  Dominie  than  she.  Indeed,  none 
had  quite  so  much  reason  for  doing 
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so.  For  it  was  her  dearest  pride, 
possibly  excepting  her  part  in  bring 
ing  about  Will's  presence  among  us, 
that  she  was  one  of  the  nearly 
vanished  group  who  had  shared  in 
calling  this  man  to  our  ministry 
some  forty  years  before  the  time  of 
which  I  write.  And  her  staunch 
devotion,  curiously  strengthened  in 
its  effectiveness  by  her  own  dainti 
ness  of  person  and  speech,  had 
counted  not  a  little  in  bringing  up  a 
whole  generation  in  Morningdale  to 
her  way  of  thinking,  no  matter  what 
happened  now  and  then  in  the  stress 
of  the  changing  years.  "Antoinette 
says  he's  right,"  was  a  magic  formula 
for  hushing  many  a  sputter  of  fault 
finding  as  the  Dominie  went  his 
resolute  way.  It  is  wonderful  what 
squalls  a  good  minister  can  weather, 
and  be  the  stronger  withal,  if  there 
are  a  few  hearts  that,  taking  deep 
hold  in  the  waters  of  the  common 
life  themselves,  serve  as  anchors  for 
him  when  gales  are  blowing. 

If  you  had  lived  in  Morningdale 
in  our  time  you  would  have  loved 
Antoinette.  Every  one  did.  No 
doubt  you  would  have  felt  like 
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laughing  at  her  many  a  time,  so 
quaint  was  she.  But  you  never 
would  have  done  such  a  thing,  at 
least  not  in  her  presence.  No,  all 
Morningdale  folk,  besides  loving  An 
toinette,  esteemed  her  too  highly  to 
wound  her  gracious  ladyship.  What 
is  more,  we  were  all  aware  that 
there  was  fire  back  of  the  gentle 
light  she  shed  abroad,  though  we 
seldom  got  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
thereof. 

She  lived  in  a  cottage  quite  over 
grown  by  honeysuckle  vines,  half- 
hidden  by  lilac  and  rose  bushes,  with 
one  vaulted  old  elm  over  all  to 
complete  its  seclusion.  I  always 
thought  of  some  old-world  cathedral 
when  I  looked  up  into  that  elm's 
outspread  heights.  The  dark  spires 
of  cypress  trees  that  rose  over  the 
maples  massed  round  about  lent 
verisimilitude  to  this  fancy;  and 
surely  the  cottage  of  Antoinette 
was  like  enough  to  a  little  chapel 
with  its  altar  and  soft  light  and 
stillness  for  the  soul,  such  as  one 
finds  in  old  cathedrals  the  world  over. 

This  dwelling  of  hers  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  village,  well  back  from 
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the  street  on  a  slope  that  overhung 
the  creek  whose  flow  wound  in  and 
out  as  it  passed  that  spot,  seemingly 
loath  to  leave  it  behind. 

Out  beside  the  road,  just  before  it 
ran  over  the  stream's  bridge,  under 
a  gaunt  old  sycamore  tree,  stood 
"A.Z.'s"  small  yellow  and  white 
shop.  A.Z.,  as  Antoinette  always 
called  him,  was  her  husband.  The 
letters  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
initials  of  his  Christian  name — Abram 
Zechariah.  But  we  well  knew  that 
Antoinette  used  them  mindful  that 
they  were  the  first  and  last  letters  of 
our  alphabet,  like  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Biblical  charm.  She  had 
a  way  of  seeing  things  in  tinted  light. 

A.Z.  was  a  tall,  thin,  much  wrin 
kled  man,  of  solemn  visage  but  a 
most  childlike  sweetness  of  mind. 
The  general  surprise  of  cheerfulness 
and  geniality  in  one  of  his  bleak 
aspect  was  further  heightened  at 
times  by  something  in  his  utterance 
very  like  a  boyish  lisp,  especially 
when  he  smiled  — •  which  is  about  the 
same  as  saying,  when  he  spoke  at  all. 
This,  however,  was  a  long  mooted 
matter  among  us;  and  I  can  not 
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allow  my  pen  to  take  advantage  of 
lips  now  silent  beneath  the  sod  of 
yonder  hillside  by  averring  that 
A.Z.  did  actually  lisp  in  the  old  days. 
In  any  case,  he  does  not  now,  I 
fancy,  though  he  is  doubtless  smiling 
still  in  his  kindly  way  up  there  in 
the  heavenlies. 

In  the  times  of  this  narrative  his 
shop  door  was  open  a  few  hours 
each  day  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a 
thin  current  of  smoke  might  be  seen 
gliding  from  its  canted  chimney 
through  the  loose-barked  branches 
of  the  old  sycamore  tree.  Thus  we 
knew  that  A.Z.  was  mending  some 
body's  broken  harness  or  possibly 
adding  a  strap  or  buckle  to  the  new 
saddle  or  set  of  harness  which  he 
occasionally  brought  to  its  long- 
delayed  consummation. 

If  you  chose  to  drop  in,  his  chief 
participation  in  any  conversation 
you  chanced  to  start  was  sure  to  be 
a  curious  little  laugh  scarcely  more 
than  a  titter  in  which  a  few  words 
seemed  to  be  mingled,  as  it  were  in 
solution.  You  hardly  knew  just 
what  A.Z.  said.  Indeed,  a  stranger 
would  have  deemed  him  a  man  of 
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elusive  quietness  and  taciturnity. 
But  to  us  who  had  learned  his  way 
A.Z.  could  express  in  that  queer  lit 
tle  gurgle  of  laughter  more  kindly 
thought  on  the  subject  broached,  or 
more  sound  advice,  than  most  of  us 
did  by  much  speaking.  It  made 
A.Z.'s  influence  decisive  among  us 
for  more  than  a  generation.  He  was 
a  man  whose  point  of  view  was  to 
be  reckoned  with  deferentially  in 
all  the  small  issues  that  loomed 
large  in  Morningdale  for  half  a  cen 
tury.  But  I  always  suspected  and 
now  fully  believe  that  this  regard  for 
A.Z.'s  opinion  was  really  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  Antoinette's  husband. 

I  found  her  that  Sunday  evening 
as  often  before  —  a  tiny  old  lady 
with  a  soft  line  of  snowy  ruche  show 
ing  at  her  throat  above  a  clinging  silk 
shawl,  and  a  dainty  touch  of  filmy 
white  lace  on  her  smooth  hair,  which 
latter  was  somehow  as  black  and 
lustrous  as  her  eyes  to  the  end.  She 
and  A.Z.  were  enjoying  their  Sabbath 
manner  of  life  beside  a  softly  shaded 
lamp. 

"  Hee-hee,"  sounded  from  the  gray- 
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bearded  lips,  very  quietly,  when 
A.Z.  responded  to  my  rap  at  the 
door  and  discerned  that  it  was  I 
in  the  dusk.  That  was  all.  But 
I  understood  at  once  that  he 
and  Antoinette  were  expecting 
my  coming. 

'Tee-hee-hee,"  I  heard  again  as 
he  followed  me  into  the  little  lady's 
presence.  And  this  time  two  or 
three  words  were  dissolved,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  old  man's  titter,  but 
quite  beyond  identification.  Their 
substance  was  there,  however,  un 
mistakably.  It  was  plain  that  An 
toinette  and  he  were  eager  to  talk 
of  the  morning  sermon.  How  did 
I  know  that?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  hesitancy 
in  the  titter  that  night.  And  there 
was,  as  already  recorded,  an  obvious 
substance  about  it.  And  of  course 
the  Dominie's  sermon  was  what  they 
were  mindful  of,  along  with  their 
grandparental  brooding  over  Will's 
little  girl.  That  "Almond  tree  ser 
mon,"  you  must  understand,  was 
talked  about  in  our  parish  for  many 
a  day. 

Antoinette   scarcely   realized   that 
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A.Z.  had  brought  in  a  caller  before 
I  was  smiling  down  upon  her,  so 
absorbed  was  she  at  their  small 
center-table.  Besides,  I  was  much 
at  home  there  and  entered  with  more 
than  usual  forwardness,  and  —  to 
be  fair  to  an  ever  gracious  lady  let  it 
be  confessed  —  on  tiptoe.  That  her 
vindication  may  be  complete,  I 
further  record  that  her  worn  Bible 
and  a  sheet  of  her  dainty  letter  paper 
were  observed  among  the  books  open 
in  the  lamplight  as  A.Z.'s  ripple  of 
sound  drew  her  attention. 

At  once  came  the  polite  startle  of 
her  form,  and  the  uplift  of  her  sweet 
old  face,  and  the  light  bit  of  a  cough 
before  words  which  had  marked  her 
gentility  of  speech  ever  since  my 
boyish  eyes  began  to  watch  An 
toinette's  ''manners."  So  she  arose 
to  greet  me,  gathering  the  soft  shawl 
about  her  shoulders  as  she  extended 
her  hand  and  said,  "Oh!  —  really, 
Herbert!  —  how  good  you  are!  — 
A.Z.  and  I  were  expecting  you  - 
and  —  and"  — 

"And  you  were  caught,"  said  I, 
"like  the  foolish  virgins  in  your 
Bible  there." 
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"Forgive  me,  Herbert!"  There 
was  something  very  winsome  and  coy 
in  the  way  this  was  said,  and  in  the 
added  intimation  that  she  really  was 
not  napping,  as  my  allusion  implied. 
By  this  time  she  had  put  her  slender 
fingers  to  her  lips,  like  the  oldtime 
lady  she  was,  softly  laughing  at  the 
confusion  my  playful  suddenness 
had  brought  upon  her.  I  often  told 
her  of  my  wish  that  I  could  have 
known  her  when  she  was  twenty. 
"Tee-hee-hee,"  was  heard  behind  me 
as  with  some  such  remark  I  took  the 
chair  she  placed  for  me  beside  the 
lamp's  radiance. 

When  the  precious  pair  had  lis 
tened  to  my  account  of  seeing  the 
Dominie  on  his  way  to  be  with  Will, 
love's  light  flickering  in  their  eyes 
the  while,  we  talked  of  little  Jessica 
-  first  in  grave  tones,  balancing  the 
chances  of  her  elfin  body  against  the 
fell  grip  laid  upon  it,  then  in  words 
fragmentary  and  murmurous  and 
stifled  in  gloom,  like  the  crooning 
of  winged  creatures  when  a  storm  is 
darkening  down.  At  length  we  sat 
in  bleak  silence.  But  by  and  by 
there  came  to  pass  that  which  has 
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long  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  spectacles  I  ever  catch 
sight  of  in  watching  human  scenes  — 
the  outshining  of  the  heart's  spent 
but  unquenched  light  amid  gathered 
clouds.  Specially  does  this  charm 
me  when  it  is  seen  amid  the  clouds 
that  gather  in  old  age.  As  I  watched 
and  listened  the  ancient  words  kept 
sounding  in  my  ears,  "At  evening 
time  there  shall  be  light." 

"Do  you  remember,  A.Z."  -the 
voice  was  low  and  wooing-  "Do 
you  remember  how  proud  Will  was 
that  day  when  —  when  he  laid  her 
in  your  arms  for  the  first  time?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

A.Z.  could  forsake  the  reserve 
afforded  by  his  customary  response 
when  the  occasion  warranted,  and 
he  was  apt  to  find  such  an  occasion 
when  Antoinette  spoke  to  him. 

Silence  followed.     Then  - 

"I  watched  Will's  wife  smile  from 
her  pillow  at  the  way  you  hunched 
up  your  shoulder  in  trying  to  hold 
her  baby."  The  sweet  brightening 
in  Antoinette's  eyes  quickly  faded 
away  as  they  caught  the  glance  of  her 
spouse.  But  the  eyes  did  not  waver. 
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Silence  came  again  —  silence,  while 
the  old  man  drummed  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair  with  stiff  fingers,  his  face 
pensive.  I  thought  I  understood 
that  drumming's  hushed  tattoo.  It 
seemed  to  sound  retreat. 

"And  do  you  remember  how  you 
two  men  laughed  together  when  I 
uncovered  her  feet  and  you  looked 
at  her  toes?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

A.Z.'s  faded  eyes  fairly  twinkled  at 
the  memory  as  he  added,  "  Pink,  like 
so  many  rosebuds!"  Antoinette's 
response  to  this  was  a  smile;  but  to 
me  she  said,  "They  laughed  until  I 
had  to  stop  them  because  the  baby's 
lips  were  puckering  for  a  cry,  they 
frightened  her  so." 

"An'  she  had  one  toe  among 
'em  all  jus'  like  me  an'  Will"  — 
a  big  gnarled  hand  was  rubbing 
each  grandfatherly  knee  during 
this  outflow  of  words—  "second, 
doubled  up  like,  same  as  on  me  an' 
Will!" 

The  look  Antoinette  gave  me  was 
shining  enough;  but  shadows  such 
as  wifely  thoughts  cast  dimly  in 
many  a  wedded  woman's  bright 
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countenance  were  unmistakably  to 
be  seen. 

I  knew  something  of  Will's  easy 
going  waywardness  in  youth,  a  sort 
of  shiftless  and  glumly  smiling  de 
tachment  from  anything  in  particu 
lar.  The  baffled  Dominie  once  said 
to  me,  "He's  'like  a  pelican  in  the 
wilderness'  as  the  psalmist  says." 
Then  he  talked  of  that  sulky  bird's 
dismal  habits.  I  had  secretly  reck 
oned  this  as  possibly  having  some 
connection  by  way  of  nature's  wiz 
ardry  with  his  paternity.  I  recalled, 
too,  the  rather  puzzling  arousement 
of  indignation  in  A.Z.  at  Will's 
aloofness  and  lack  of  thrift,  so 
forceful,  indeed,  that  it  worked  open 
estrangement  at  the  time  of  the 
son's  marriage.  But  all  that  had 
vanished  when  the  baby  came,  as  we 
of  Morningdale  well  knew,  the  shift- 
lessness  of  the  son  and  the  father's 
estrangement.  That  the  babe  had 
done  away  with  the  first  was  not 
hard  to  understand.  As  to  the 
second,  the  process  of  transforma 
tion  had  not  been  so  obvious. 

I  now  saw  it  all  clearly  enough 
to  satisfy  any  man  with  reasonably 
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good  eyes.  That  wee  toe  had  worked 
the  wonder!  It,  crooked  little  in 
strument  of  Providence  that  it  doubt 
less  was,  had  opened  in  the  old 
father's  heart  a  closed  door  and  let 
into  it,  like  warm  sunshine,  a  sense 
of  kinship  indissoluble,  mysterious, 
reconciling. 

What  a  queer  blend  of  divine 
impulse  and  human  whim  most 
fathers  are!  No  doubt  the  Father 
of  us  all  understands  this  at  least 
quite  as  well  as  most  mothers  of  the 
children  of  men  seem  to  understand 
it,  and  like  them  manages  fathers 
accordingly.  Even  he  could  hardly 
do  better,  I  fancy,  than  Antoinette 
did  that  Sabbath  evening  with  A.Z. 

The  gleam  of  cheer  brought  out 
by  their  memory  of  the  tiny  feet 
died  away.  Brooding  silence  had 
come  again. 

"How  many  times  the  dear  little 
thing  has  taught  us  all  sweet  les 
sons!"  Antoinette  mused  aloud.  Her 
utterance  of  that  word  "all"  dis 
closed  a  sequence  in  her  thoughts 
harking  back  to  that  crooked  little 
toe  and  what  it  had  done  unto  the 
third  generation. 
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A.Z.'s  fingers  were  drumming 
again,  but  quite  briskly  now. 

"Lessons  we  all  needed  to  be 
taught,"  the  musing  went  on.  Again 
the  "all"  was  tenderly  accented.  I 
knew  now  that  Antoinette  was 
clearing  away  a  painful  memory  for 
her  husband's  comfort  —  doing  this, 
too,  by  the  only  wise  way  of  show 
ing  how  good  has  been  brought  out 
of  evil. 

"Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings,"  I  ventured,  wishing  to 
aid  and  impelled  by  a  feeling  akin 
to  gallantry. 

"Yes!"  -Antoinette  seemed  to 
throw  off  reverie  -  ' '  And  you  know 
who  applied  those  words  to  real 
children  —  children  calling  out  in 
the  Temple.  He  didn't  miss  the 
great  truth  in  life  those  words  point 
to,  did  he?  He  didn't  take  them  as 
meaning  just  childlike  people.  He 
understood  them  to  mean  real  chil 
dren  —  what  the  little  dears  actually 
do  for  us  grown-ups." 

I  held  my  peace  to  let  Antoinette 
say  all  she  would. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed,  Herbert, 
how  those  words  are  set  in  the 
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psalm? "  She  was  turning  to  the 
place  where  they  are. 

"It  is  speaking  about  God's  glory 
in  the  heavens  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  which  he  has  ordained.  And 
right  in  the  midst  of  such  high 
thoughts  it  says  that  about  children. 
Isn't  that  a  strange  thing?  It  thinks 
of  children  along  with  the  lights  in 
the  dark  sky!  I'm  sure  it  means  that 
children  are  on  the  earth  much  like 
what  the  moon  and  stars  are  above 
the  earth  —  guiding  us  and  drawing 
our  thoughts  upward,  lights  in  our 
darkness  and  charmers  of  our  hearts. 
A.Z.  and  I  have  often  talked  of  how 
true  that  is." 

"Yes,  yes!  An'  there's  more  of 
it  —  more  'bout  what  children  do 
fur  us!" 

"A.Z.  always  likes  the  rest  of  it 
best  of  all  when  we  are  talking  of 
that  psalm.  We  call  it  the  psalm 
of  stars  and  children." 

Perceiving  that  I  had  hit  upon 
a  spring  to  which  they  had  made  a 
footpath  through  the  years,  I  leaned 
over  the  open  Bible  with  a  look  of 
desire  to  see  what  "the  rest"  might 
be.  A.Z.'s  drumming  was  heard 
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again.  But  not  in  retreat  —  no,  it 
sounded  now  as  if  he  were  marshaling 
his  soul  and  all  that  was  within  him 
to  victory.  When  I  glanced  up,  the 
light  on  his  veteran  countenance 
confirmed  this  impression.  Then, 
with  Antoinette  pointing  in  smiling 
suspense  to  the  lines,  I  read, 

"  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hastthou 

established  strength, 
Because  of  thine  adversaries, 

That    thou    mightest    still    the    enemy    and    the 
avenger." 

"That's  it!"  A.Z.  seemed  to  trust 
the  hand  on  the  lighted  page,  know 
ing  what  it  would  point  me  to. 

Antoinette  gently  laid  her  other 
hand  on  the  drumming  fingers  as 
she  said,  "We  have  often  talked  of 
that  —  how  little  children  really  do 
give  strength  to  us  men  and  women, 
and  how  they  still  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger  for  us.  It's  God's  way 
-  stars  over  us,  children  close  beside 
us!" 

I  looked  at  A.Z.'s  bowed  and  time- 
beaten  head,  wondering  whether  he 
fully  realized  what  a  treasure  trove 
God  let  him  find  in  the  common 
field  of  our  village  life  when  he 
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married  Antoinette,  marveling  also 
at  the  disclosed  triumph  which  the 
Almighty  had  achieved  over  "his 
adversaries"  in  that  lowly  home- 
routing  the  enemy  and  the  avenger 
by  whose  ravage  love  perishes  and 
the  captivity  of  estrangement  is  set 
up  in  many  a  family  —  all  through 
the  earthly  presence  of  a  little  child. 

Presently  Antoinette,  half  laugh 
ing  as  if  charmed  out  of  heaviness  of 
spirit  by  the  sweetness  of  her  recol 
lections,  glided  into  this  story  of 
little  Jessica. 

"  A.Z.  and  I  will  never  forget  what 
happened  one  day  when  our  baby 
girl  had  learned  to  walk  and  talk. 
She  was  a  beautiful  little  being - 
a  wee  toddler  whose  curls  showed  a 
troublesome  but  pardonable  fond 
ness  for  her  cheeks  and  eyes. 

"One  morning  her  mother  made 
her  some  sugar  cakes.  She  had 
learned  the  way  to  the  Merrill's,  the 
kitchen  doors  being  near  to  each 
other,  and  Miss  Alice  loved  her 
dearly.  The  baby  called  her  Otsie. 
So  Jessica  took  two  of  her  sugar 
cakes  and  wandered  over  to  'Ot- 
sie's.'  Miss  Alice  placed  two  pen- 
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nies  securely  in  the  tiny  hand  in 
return.  Jessica  came  home  with 
a  beaming  face. 

"But  an  older  head,  thinking  only 
of  pleasing  the  child,  told  her  that 
her  two  sugar  cakes  were  worth 
more  than  two  pennies,  even  as 
much  as  three  perhaps.  By  and  by, 
when  no  one  was  watching,  off  went 
the  baby  feet  in  their  soft  heelless 
shoes  to  Otsie's. 

"Then,  through  the  window  we  saw 
Jessica  trudging  homeward.  Her  face 
was  no  longer  smiling  and  happy. 
We  waited,  listening  to  the  soft 
sounds  as  she  climbed  the  door  steps. 
When  she  came  where  we  were  she 
threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms 
heart-broken.  Amid  her  sobs  we 
heard,  'Otsie  —  took  de  —  two  pen 
nies  —  an'  div  me  —  one  —  ol' 
penny!' 

'This  seemed  very  strange,  for 
Miss  Alice  had  always  been  good 
to  her.  The  coin  was  covered  in  her 
pink  little  fist,  and  in  her  disappoint 
ment  she  kept  it  tightly  hidden. 
Soon  a  happy  thought  came  to  one 
of  us.  'What  color  is  the  penny 
Otsie  gave  you,  darling?'  we  asked. 
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'  It  -  -  it  —  it's  a  —  ol'  white  penny ! ' 
she  sobbed,  opening  the  chubby 
hand  to  prove  the  sad  fact. 

'Then  with  consoling  voices  we 
hastened  to  find  ten  pennies  and  lay 
them  in  a  row  and  show  her  that  the 
'one  old  white  penny'  was  as  good 
as  all  the  ten.  As  smiles  broke 
through  her  tears  and  the  curly  head 
began  to  learn  her  first  lesson  about 
life's  losses  and  disappointments,  we 
said,  'So  you  see  Otsie  has  been 
good  to  you,  dear  —  just  as  good  as 
she  always  has  been.' 

"A.Z.  and  I  have  often  said  since 
then  that  our  sorrows  are,  no  doubt, 
much  like  little  Jessica's  'one  old 
white  penny,'  if  we  only  understood 
them.  And  we  try  to  remember  that 
God  is  always  good  and  kind  — 
kinder  to  us  than  we  dream." 

As  she  said  these  last  words, 
Antoinette  turned  up  the  lamp's 
light. 
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ft  fHE  bird  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 
J-        When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  -warblers  roam; 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight 
Nor  shadows  dim  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free, 
Aloft,  through  virtue' s  purer  air, 

To  hold  my  course  to  thee! 
No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs; 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joy  fid  way, 

Thy  freedom  in  her  wings! 

—  THOMAS  MOORE. 


"  They  shall  mount  with  wings  as  eagles  " 

IV 
WINGS 


CO  we  talked  on  —  of  Will's  little 
^  Jessica,  and  at  length  of  the 
morning  sermon  and  my  visit  with 
the  Dominie  afterward — talked  until 
A.Z.  no  longer  accompanied  our 
voices  with  the  soft  drumming,  talked 
while  his  shaggy  head  nodded  and 
his  lips  fell  apart  as  silently  as  his 
eyelids  closed. 

Then  it  was  that  Antoinette  said, 
"Doctor  never  gave  us  more  to 
think  about."  How  like  her  it  was 
to  use  that  title  Doctor,  with  its 
redolence  of  honor  from  the  outside 
world,  though  the  rest  of  Morning- 
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dale  clung  to  its  own  more  endearing 
distinction  of  Dominie! 

As  she  said  this  she  glanced  at 
A.Z.  whose  breathing  was  fast  be 
coming  vocal  after  the  manner  of 
dreamland.  But  with  wifely  eyes 
she  only  said  in  lower  voice,  "He 
never  spoke  better."  I  understood, 
somehow,  that  she  still  referred  to 
the  morning  sermon. 

There  was  a  dim  smile  as  her  hand 
sought  the  sheet  of  letter  paper 
beside  her  Bible. 

"And  you  have  been"  -but 
quickly  her  fingers  touched  her  lips 
to  soften  my  voice.  Half  playfully 
she  looked  toward  her  life  com 
panion.  To  this  day  it  is  an  un 
settled  question  in  my  cogitations 
whether  the  dear  old  wife  was  most 
concerned  not  to  disturb  her  hus 
band's  slumber  or  to  shield  her 
spirit's  adventure  from  his  kindly 
but  somewhat  prosaic  observation. 

"And  you  have  been  following  out 
something  the  Dominie  said?"  I  all 
but  whispered. 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  "Do  you  re 
member  his  words  about  the  picture- 
land?" 
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"Yes." 

"How  the  Bible's  pages  are  like 
gallery  walls  —  full  of  views  from 
the  pictureland  of  the  heart?" 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

"Well,  all  my  life  I've  had  my 
thoughts  about  this  —  about  the 
worldful  of  things,  hard  to  tell  about 
in  plain  words  but  the  things  we  live 
by,  and  how  they  are  gathered  to 
gether  in  likenesses  we  all  understand 
in  the  Bible.  Doctor  just  lifted 
everything  into  clear  view  for 
me  when  he  called  it  the  heart's 
pictureland." 

A.Z.  was  so  fast  asleep  by  this 
time  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
further  occasion  for  caution  con 
cerning  him. 

"And  what  have  you  been  looking 
up  in  this  pictureland?"  I  demanded 
persuasively,  leaning  toward  the 
books  on  the  table. 

When  shall  I  forget  the  charm  of 
Antoinette's  face  and  voice  or  the 
sweetness  of  her  thoughts  in  the 
talk  that  followed!  She  was  no 
longer  twenty,  indeed;  fifty  years 
had  spent  their  weathers  on  her  since 
the  maidenhood  that  haunted  my 
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fancy  had  vanished.  But  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  wholly  erasing  the 
delicacy  of  her  features  and  tones  of 
voice,  had  failed  utterly  to  quench 
her  vivacity  or  dim  her  spirit's  grace. 
There  are  men  in  the  world,  no 
doubt,  who  have  experienced  delight 
in  womanhood's  autumnal  beauty; 
they  at  least  will  understand  the 
confession  here  recorded,  that  I 
watched  and  listened  with  something 
like  a  lover's  mingling  of  thoughts 
during  my  talk  with  Antoinette. 

"What  have  you  been  looking 
up?"  I  repeated,  boldly  insisting 
while  she  sat  toying  with  the  letter 
paper. 

"It  is  wonderful,  Herbert.  I 
thought  I  would  just  begin  with  one 
thing  and  see  how  often  I  could  find 
it  in  the  Bible's  pictureland  Doctor 
spoke  of." 

"And  what  did  you  begin  with?  — 
Do  tell  me." 

"Wings,"  said  Antoinette. 

Her  gaze  searched  my  face.  She 
was  seeking  some  sign  of  hospitality 
toward  a  theme  so  adventurous. 
Presently  a  smile  illumined  her 
appealing  eyes. 
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"Don't  you  remember  —  what  he 
said  about  '  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a 
dove'?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure!  Tell  me  what 
you  found." 

"Oh,  the  Bible's  pictureland  is f ull 
of  wings,  like  the  real  lands  of  earth! 
Would  you  believe  it,  I  found  them 
there  at  least  seventy  times!  As 
many  times  as  I  am  years  old, 
Herbert !  —  And  the  more  I  have 
thought  of  it  the  surer  I  am  about 
something  I  could  hardly  believe  at 
first." 

"What  is  that?     Bless  you,  don't 
you   see   I   want   to   know   about  - 
about  your  wings?" 

If  she  had  been  still  twenty  that 
remark  might  have  proved  discon 
certing,  no  doubt.  But,  as  matters 
were,  there  was  not  a  flicker  in  the 
radiance  of  Antoinette's  eyes.  They 
only  shone  the  brighter  as  she 
answered. 

"Why,  in  this  pictureland  ever  so 
many  things  about  God  and  about 
our  human  hearts  are  imaged  with 
wings  —  with  wings!  Would  you 
ever  have  supposed  so?"  Then, 
while  her  fingers  found  and  traced 
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many  a  passage  noted  on  the  letter 
paper,  Antoinette  talked. 

First  came  that  story  of  the  be 
ginning.  At  the  words,  "And  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters,"  she  pointed  to  the 
margin's  word-  "Brooded"  -then 
to  a  small  commentary  open  beside 
her  wherein  I  read,  "Brooded,  as  a 
fowl  does." 

"From  the  beginning,"  said  she, 
"wings  were  chosen  to  help  men 
know  about  God.  Isn't  it  beautiful 
to  think  of?  —  But  look!" 

Eagerly  she  turned  to  that  divine 
pleading  which  Israel's  leader  heard 
in  his  mountain  rapture  when  his 
long  task  was  yet  new,  "Ye  have  seen 
how  I  bare  you  on  eagle's  wings,  and 
brought  you  to  myself";  then  to 
those  wingful  pages  that  tell  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  God  he  carried  through 
the  wilderness;  then  to  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  Temple  at  last  built  by 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  She  talked 
of  how  the  dimness  of  men's  souls 
in  old  time  seemed  to  be  "wooed  by 
the  wings"  which  were  outspread  in 
the  holiest  place  of  both  sanctuaries 
by  explicit  provisions.  Never  have 
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I  seen  finer  proof  of  what  enchant 
ment  keen  human  insight  imparts 
to  the  Biblical  writings  than  when, 
with  delight  at  the  wooing  doubtless 
registered  in  such  words,  she  read  - 
"And  the  cherubim  shall  spread  out 
their  wings  on  high,  covering  the 
mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  with 
their  faces  one  to  another;  toward 
the  mercy-seat  shall  the  faces  of  the 
cherubim  be.  And  there  will  I  meet 
with  thee,  and  I  will  commune  with 
thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from 
between  the  two  cherubim." 

"Nothing  so  good  as  wings,"  she 
exclaimed  almost  gleefully,  "Noth 
ing  on  earth  so  good  for  making  God 
known  to  people  who  lived  in  fields 
and  pastures!  Wings,  you  see,  made 
the  mercy-seat  very  real  as  a  place  of 
blessing. 

"And  see  how  the  old  leader  re 
membered  what  was  said  to  him  at 
the  first  about  eagle's  wings  —  re 
membered  when  he  was  uttering 
his  farewell."  Antoinette's  delight 
actually  straightened  her  bent  shoul 
ders,  and  her  upraised  head  fairly 
exulted  over  the  rhythmic  words, 
"As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her 
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nest,  that  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
he  spread  abroad  his  wings,  he  bare 
them  on  his  pinions." 

"Don't  you  think  we  might  get 
Doctor  to  preach  on  that?"  she 
queried,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
bright  page  that  bore  this  passage. 

"Yes  —  if  you  should  ask  him," 
escaped  my  lips  as  they  gave  way  to 
a  smile. 

Her  veteran  heart  took  small  heed 
of  this  wayward  compliment.  There 
was  a  soft  light,  I  remember,  kindling 
in  her  glance  as  if  thrown  up  from 
memory's  depths  —  that,  and  a  quick 
silence.  Yes,  and  perhaps  my  re 
mark  had  something  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  the  passage  to  which  she 
slowly  turned.  In  any  case,  it  was 
amid  the  story  of  Ruth's  pure  court 
ing  in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  While 
she  pointed,  still  wordless,  I  read 
with  eyes  only,  "A  full  reward  be 
given  thee  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art 
come  to  take  refuge." 

"Did  any  lover  ever  begin  his 
wooing  with  finer  words? "  she  mused 
at  length.  '  'Tis  a  way  with  lovers, 
though  —  this  bringing  God  to  their 
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aid,  somehow.  And  they  are  right, 
too,  I  suppose  —  if  they  only  keep 
on  realizing  through  the  years  that  to 
trust  their  love  is  the  same  as  taking 
refuge  under  God's  wings!" 

I  held  my  peace,  awed  by  this  sweet 
voicing  of  the  mystic  hope  in  the 
heart  of  womankind,  and  not  willing 
to  mar  or  hush  such  music. 

Quickly  starting  up,  as  if  throwing 
off  a  beguiling  reverie,  she  turned  to 
the  last  lines  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  read  aloud  those  words  about 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arising  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  "Their  hope 
pictured  at  last  in  the  rising  sun," 
she  commented,  "but  wings  —  wings 
still  —  in  its  beams.  From  the  be 
ginning  to  the  end  wings  were  always 
in  their  thoughts.  Isn't  it  wonderful 
-  this  way  they  had  in  the  old  times 
of  picturing  God  with  thoughts  of 
wings?" 

Her  voice  fairly  sparkled  with 
delight.  Presently  she  added,  "And 
the  Saviour,  when  at  last  he  came, 
even  he  could  see  nothing  quite  so 
good  to  show  the  divine  tenderness 
as  he  knew  it  -  - '  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,'  you 
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know.  How  I  like  to  say  over  those 
words  while  I  tend  my  biddies 
mothering  their  downy  broods! "  And 
Antoinette's  soft  laughter  was  like 
a  flute's  music. 

There  was  something  infinitely 
appealing  in  all  this  to  me.  An 
toinette  had  been  respectably  poor 
ever  since  her  marriage  to  A.Z.  Her 
hands,  I  observed,  gave  token  of  the 
daily  toil  they  had  long  performed, 
the  more  because  they  were  so  deli 
cately  lined.  I  found  myself  think 
ing  of  words  we  once  labored  over  in 
our  Bible  Class  —  about  certain  "liv 
ing  creatures"  which  Ezekiel  says  he 
saw  in  his  visions  when  he  was  among 
the  captives  of  his  people  by  a 
foreign  river  and  the  heavens  were 
opened.  "And  this  was  their  ap 
pearance,"  says  he,  "they  had  the 
likeness  of  a  man."  But  they  each 
had  wings.  He  mentions  the  wings 
over  and  over,  as  if  that  were  an 
important  matter.  Then  he  says, 
"And  they  had  the  hands  of  a  man 
under  their  wings."  While  listening 
to  Antoinette  I  kept  thinking  of 
those  hands  under  wings.  And  I 
wondered  whether  the  prophet  was 
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not  really  dreaming  of  a  humanity 
like  hers  —  a  humanity  with  its 
hands,  set  for  toil  and  burden-bear 
ing,  but  placed  under  strong  wings. 
However,  I  said  naught  of  this  to 
Antoinette. 

"And  what  are  these  references  off 
by  themselves?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
a  corner  of  the  letter  paper. 

In  answer  she  opened  to  me  the 
quaintest  find  she  had  hit  upon. 
For  she  showed  how  moods  of  the 
human  spirit  in  times  of  trouble  are 
pictured  in  the  Bible  by  means  of 
wings. 

"You  know  how  we  sometimes 
grow  weary  and  out  of  heart  —  how 
we  wish  we  could  'get  out  of  it  all.' 
Well,  here  it  is  for  you  in  wing- 
language."  And  with  her  calloused 
thimble-finger  pointing  to  the  place 
I  read, 

"  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove! 
Then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest. 
Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off, 
I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 
I  would  haste  me  to  a  shelter 
From  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest." 

"See  how  like  the  very  things  that 
discourage  us  the  rest  of  the  psalm 
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is,"  said  she.  Then  she  talked  on  of 
what  is  there  depicted  —  of  violence 
and  strife,  of  iniquity  and  mischief 
and  wickedness,  of  oppression  and 
guile,  as  we,  too,  encounter  them; 
yes,  of  the  reproaches  of  friends,  and 
the  picture  the  psalm  gives  of  former 
sweet  companionship  that  makes  this 
crowning  discouragement  appear  the 
more  bitter. 

But  she  did  not  fail  to  show  how, 
out  of  the  strained  outcry  and  the 
longing  to  flee  these  troubles,  there 
came  the  psalm's  words  of  nobler 
aspiration,  "As  for  me,  I  will  call 
upon  God.  .  .  .  He  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  in  peace  from  the  battle  that 
was  against  me";  yes,  and  those 
other  words  which  have  sounded 
healing  music  in  countless  breasts, 
"Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  sustain  thee." 

Dear  old  Antoinette!  Did  she 
even  hope  that  her  words  would 
shine  out  like  harbor  lights  in  dark 
tempests  that  were  to  beat  upon  me 
afterward?  Did  she  so  much  as 
dream  that  her  talk  in  that  tiny 
parlor  of  hers  would  be  passed  on  to 
the  troubled  and  heart-spent,  I  know 
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not  where  through  the  world?  Oh, 
no!  Doubtless  she  had  not  a  thought, 
this  cottage  saint,  of  anything  be 
yond  voicing  her  soul's  delight  to  a 
friend.  For  she  was  ever  lowly  of 
heart  in  her  humble  lot. 

I  remember  the  glinting  of  antici 
pation  in  her  face  as  she  pensively 
turned  her  Bible's  leaves. 

"Here  is  another  mood,"  said  she, 
smiling  and  peering  over  her  specta 
cles.  The  passage  now  was  that 
noblest  paean  optimist  ever  sang,  to 
my  thinking  —  the  one  which  meets 
depression  with  the  question,  "Hast 
thou  not  known?  hast  thou  not 
heard?"  and  then  tells  what  a  God 
we  have,  not  flinching  from  the  plain 
facts  of  life  withal,  as  so  many 
purblind  raptures  of  optimists  do, 
but  telling  the  truth  about  men 
fainting  and  failing  even  in  youth's 
fresh  strength.  It  was  the  final 
lines  of  this  passage  that  Antoinette's 
finger  at  last  rested  upon.  It  traced 
them  word  for  word,  her  face  beam 
ing  as  I  read-  "They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength;  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and 
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not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk,  and 
not  faint." 

"There  is  the  mood  of  the  over- 
comer!"  said  she;  and  after  silence, 
"The  eagle  does  not  mount,  you 
know,  because  the  fields  are  green 
and  pleasant  below,  the  sky  all  blue 
above,  the  air  calm  and  sunny.  No,  it 
mounts  though  the  day  be  dark,  and 
fields  gloomy,  and  winds  rough,  and 
the  sky  full  of  clouds.  What  of 
that !  says  the  eagle.  Then  it  spreads 
its  wings  —  and  mounts!  It  mounts 
because  of  its  wings  —  fearing  noth 
ing,  kept  down  by  nothing,  glad  in 
the  wings  it  has  to  match  the  winds 
and  outride  the  clouds.  That  is  the 
way  of  the  overcomer,  you  see." 

All  unconscious  of  my  smile  of 
admiration,  she  bent  her  head  nearer 
the  page  with  her  finger  fixed  on  the 
last  words  of  the  passage.  Then 
her  eyes  met  mine,  at  first  without 
words.  It  was  plain  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  saying  something 
more. 

"Goon,"  said  I. 

"It   looks   like   an   anti-climax  - 
doesn't  it? -- Mounting  with  wings, 
then  running,  then  walking!" 
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She  sat  pondering. 

"But  it  isn't,  is  it!  It's  a  real 
climax!  It's  a  great  thing  to  mount 
with  wings  and  soar  above  all 
troubles.  But  —  I  see !  —  It's  greater 
to  run,  down  on  the  ground  of 
earth,  in  the  midst  of  things,  and  not 
be  weary!  Yes,  and  it's  greater  still 
to  walk,  to  go  in  the  common  every 
day  way  through  all  that  comes,  and 
yet  not  faint.  That  is  the  triumph  it 
means  —  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  that  word  measur 
ing  the  tenderness  wakened  by  this 
disclosure  of  a  sense  of  common- 
placeness  in  her  own  life,  "Yes, 
mother,  if  we  can  only  keep  from 
fainting  as  we  trudge  along  'in  the 
midst  of  things'  as  you  put  it." 

"But  when  we  can't  —  by  our 
selves  —  when  we  are  worn  out  in 
heart,  and  are  about  to  give  up,"  she 
answered  quickly,  "Then  comes  the 
most  blessed  mood  of  all,  you  see." 

"And  what  is  that?  Have  you 
found  it  in  your  wing-pictures,  too?" 

Joyful  as  a  child,  glancing  at  me 
with  happy  eyes  as  she  turned  the 
pages,  she  made  ready  to  answer. 
"Listen!"  she  exclaimed  at  last. 
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Ah,  how  I  listened,  while  An 
toinette  read  aloud! 

First  it  was,  "Hide  me  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings."  Then  came, 
"The  children  of  men  take  refuge 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings." 
Then  she  turned  to  this,  "In  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  take 
refuge,  until  these  calamities  be 
overpast";  and  as  if  to  buttress  that 
personal  one  she  read  next,  "I  will 
take  refuge  in  the  covert  of  thy 
wings,"  and  followed  it  with  this 
also,  "In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings 
will  I  rejoice."  Last  of  all  she  read 
with  a  hush  as  of  wonder,  "He  shall 
cover  thee  with  his  pinions,  and 
under  his  wings  shalt  thou  take 
refuge." 

"That  is  the  most  blessed  mood 
of  all  in  times  of  trouble  —  trust  — 
taking  refuge,"  she  mused. 

"And  isn't  it  wonderful!  First 
it  is  a  prayer,  you  see  —  Hide  me 
under  thy  wings.  Then  it  is  a  great 
fact  about  the  children  of  men  — 
how  they  really  do  take  refuge  there. 
Then  it  is  a  personal  declaration; 
and  as  if  that  were  the  danger  point, 
there  is  another  like  it  with  the  one 
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word  'shadow'  deepened  in  meaning 
to  'covert';  and  then  there  comes 
still  another  personal  one  with  the 
word  'rejoice'  to  show  how  good  the 
refuge  is.  And  at  last,  to  crown 
them  all,  it  is  a  great  assurance  — 
'He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  pinions' 
—  he  won't  fail  to  give  the  shelter 
we  seek — 'And  under  his  wings 
shalt  thou  trust.' " 

"Where  did  you  find  all  that?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"I  just  hunted  for  all  the  wings 
that  are  in  the  psalms,"  she  began  to 
answer.  But  my  too  eager  question 
had  roused  A.Z.  —  He  was  waking. 

"I  just  put  them  together  as  I 
found  them --just  as  they  come  in 
the  psalms,"  she  added,  hastily  hand 
ing  me  the  letter  paper  while  she 
turned  toward  her  companion  in 
life's  long  way. 

"Has  any  word  come  'bout  lit 
tle  Jessica?"  yawned  A.Z.,  in  fuller 
speech  than  common  matters  ever 
drew  from  his  lips. 

While  Antoinette  made  answer  I 
placed  the  small  sheet  in  my  pocket. 
It  is  by  my  hand  now,  faded  but  with 
Antoinette's  pencil  marks  still  clear. 
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T   IKE  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
-*—*   So  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 
For  he  knoweth  our  frame; 

He  remember -eth  that  we  are  dust. 

—  Psalm  103  :  13-14. 

And  of  which  of  you  that  is  a  father  shall  his 
son  ask  a  loaf,  and  he  give  him  a  stone?  or  a  fish, 
and  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?  Or  if  he 
shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  give  him  a  scorpion? 
If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father? 

—  JESUS. 


Children  in  the  food  market 


V 
LIKE   AS   A    FATHER 


A/TORE  babes  than  common  were 
***•  nestled  in  homes  of  our  parish 
that  summer.  To  crown  the  com 
mon  joy,  they  had  somehow  arrived 
in  charming  order  —  first  a  boy 
then  a  girl,  next  a  boy  and  then  a 
girl,  until  folks  were  smiling  in  all 
Morningdale. 

Our  Dominie,  sharing  the  secrets 
of  those  whose  hands  he  had  joined 
for  home-making,  knew  well  enough 
where  to  watch  for  the  next  arrival 
from  time  to  time.  We  were  sure 
of  that  from  the  covert  light  under 
his  gray  brows.  But  he  said  not  a 
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word.  Not  he!  Each  pair  of  hearts 
facing  the  old  mystery  of  fruiting 
love  could  trust  him,  as  most  of  us 
had  done  in  our  turn;  and  we  loved 
him  the  more  for  the  security  of  his 
silence.  Besiege  him  with  questions 
as  we  might,  he  only  admitted  that 
whether  the  next  would  be  a  boy  or  a 
girl  was  one  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  heaven's  way  with  us  about  which 
he  had  no  special  knowledge.  This, 
or  some  such  genial  and  altogether 
safe  concession  to  our  eagerness,  was 
all  that  we  could  draw  from  the  man 
whose  hair  and  beard  had  silvered 
since  we  were  children  running  to 
meet  him,  like  a  tree  touched  by 
autumn  frosts,  until  his  head  now 
seemed  at  last  as  if  it  were  covered 
with  snow. 

It  was  amid  the  fresh  cheer  of  such 
a  summer  in  a  neighborly  parish  like 
ours  that  Will  Worthington's  little 
Jessica  lost  her  bloom  and  languished 
day  after  day.  She  had  been  a  child 
of  sunshine,  a  tiny  elf  full  of  glad 
prattle  and  laughter,  sweetening 
daily  in  girlish  ways  dear  to  a 
father.  We  laid  her  white  form 
away  when  the  autumn  leaves  were 
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first  falling.  Will's  face  was  like  a 
lamp  burned  out,  he  who  had  been 
so  radiantly  merry  among  us. 

The  Dominie  —  that  name,  with 
its  full-toned  beginning  and  its  touch 
of  intimacy  at  the  end,  suited  us,  you 
perceive,  better  than  Reverend  or 
Doctor  or  any  of  those  rather  starchy 
titles  used  by  outsiders  —  our  Domi 
nie  had  been  quick  to  get  near  the 
smitten  man  and  be  alone  with  him, 
as  he  was  sure  to  do  for  us  all  in 
time  of  trouble. 

"What  could  a  man  say,  being  a 
daddy  himself!"  was  his  reply  when 
I  asked  him  about  his  talk  with 
Worthington.  How  like  him  that 
word  daddy  was! 

Will's  wife  had  whispered  to  me 
out  of  her  self-hiding  grief,  "You 
ought  to  have  heard  how  he  talked 
with  Will!"  But  her  distraught 
young  heart  could  recollect  nothing, 
I  found  —  nothing  save  that  the 
Dominie  "got  Will  ever  so  interested 
in  some  book,  and  they  talked  on 
until  poor  Will's  face  looked  brave- 
like  once  more."  She  had  listened, 
in-  fact,  only  while  busy  in  the  next 
room  — "  busy  with  the  noisy  dishes" 
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-  and  she  did  not  hear  what  the 
book  was  or  what  it  was  about, 
though  she  heard  the  Dominie  quot 
ing  poetry  and  once  heard  Will 
singing  a  line  or  two.  "Grandma 
may  know  —  she  was  mending  stock 
ings  for  me,"  said  Will's  wife. 

It  was  from  dear  old  Antoinette, 
therefore,  whose  memory  in  such 
matters  was  a  wonder  to  many  a 
prosaic  head,  that  I  gathered  many 
details  of  this  story  of  the  Dominie's 
way  in  comforting  Will  Worthington. 

They  sat  together  for  a  time  with 
hands  clasped  in  silence.  By  and  by 
Will,  dry-eyed  and  his  white  lips 
quivering,  broke  out  in  scarce  more 
than  a  whisper,  "How  could  God  do 
it,  Dominie,  if  he's  a  Father?" 
There  was  no  response  save  the 
caress  of  another  hand  on  the  two 
that  were  clasped.  Soon  Will  mus 
tered  voice  enough  to  say,  "What 
faith  I  had  is  buried  under  Jess's 
little  white  casket!" 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  Will,"  was 
the  low  reply,  "a  man  can't  help 
feeling  that  way  —  at  first  —  at 
first." 

There    was    silence    again;    then, 
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"But  mind  you  don't  lose  hold  on 
those  words  I  taught  you  when  you 
were  a  little  boy." 

Again,  a  moment  of  silence.  Pres 
ently,  "Remember  'em,  Will?  —  the 
ones  you  seemed  to  like  and  were 
always  the  first  to  repeat  for  me 
when  you  boys  came  to  our  class  at 
the  parsonage?  --  I  can  see  you  now, 
a  chubby  little  fellow  standing  up 
to  say,  'It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish.'  -  -You  are 
a  father  yourself  now!  Say  those 
words  again  —  keep  saying  them 
over  and  over.  They'll  keep  you 
and  God  together  —  as  fathers,  Will 
-  as  fathers." 

"Why,  then,  did  he  take  little 
Jess  from  me?  Oh,  I  can't  under 
stand,  Dominie--!  can't  under 
stand  it!" 

"He  didn't,  Will,"  was  the  firm 
answer. 

"I  can't  understand  it --can't 
understand  it!" 

"None  of  us  can,  my  boy;  the 
best  of  us  can  not  understand  such 
losses  as  yours.  —  But  we  can  under 
stand,  'Like  as  a  father." 
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Many  grief-torn  scenes  had  taught 
this  man  of  God  the  folly  of  trying  to 
lead  bleeding  feet  along  a  way  hard- 
paved  by  reason's  skill.  He  there 
fore  began  now,  being  learned  in  the 
cure  of  hearts,  to  ease  the  sufferer 
and  then  to  lead  by  a  well  known 
method  of  his  into  a  by-path,  round 
about  but  alluring  and  sure  to  reach 
the  highlands  to  which  direct  ascent 
was  all  too  steep  for  a  broken  heart. 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  what 
happened  at  the  parsonage  the  other 
night."  The  Dominie  fell  into  an 
easy  tone  of  narrative  which  was  one 
of  his  gifts,  and  dear  to  us  it  was. 

"The  day's  work  being  done,  I  was 
shut  off  in  my  room  next  the  roof  - 
you  remember  spending  an  evening 
up  there  with  me  once,  Will  —  and 
to  quiet  a  busy  head  for  sleep  I  was 
lost  in  a  big  book.  It  was  about 
Tennyson,  written  by  his  son  and 
full  of  fond  everythings  such  as  a 
son  would  recall  about  his  father  - 
Tennyson,  you  know,  whose  'Sun 
set  and  evening  star'  you  have  so 
often  sung  for  me  at  funerals. 

"The  house  was  still.  Suddenly 
I  heard  a  baby  voice  somewhere. 
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I  listened.  It  seemed  to  be  in  a 
room  below.  It  cried  out  like  a 
lamb's  bleat;  then  quickly  it  was 
hushed.  It  startled  me,  and  at  first 
I  thought  I  was  dreaming.  For  it 
is  a  long  time,  you  know,  since  I 
heard  the  voice  of  a  babe  of  my  own, 
and  I  had  forgotten  that  the  motherly 
heart  at  the  parsonage  had  asked 
George  and  Rachel  to  come  over 
with  their  little  one  for  the  last 
night  before  they  moved  away. 

"That  baby  voice  set  me  musing 
of  the  long  ago  when  I  was  first  a 
father,  and  of  many  things  that  have 
come  to  pass  in  life  for  me  since  then. 
And  Will,  when  I  went  on  reading 
my  eyes  presently  came  to  these 
lines,  written  when  Tennyson  was 
grieving  for  a  lost  friend: 

'  But  what  am  I? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' 

"You  see,  Will,  even  so  gifted  a 
man  as  he  could  not  understand. 
We  are  all  like  little  children  crying 
in  the  night  when  sorrow  comes  - 
crying  for  the  light.  But  this  at 
least  I  know  well,  that  the  good 
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God  quiets  us  in  his  own  way  as 
tenderly  as  Rachel  in  her  way  stilled 
her  little  one  that  night.  'As  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you '  -  that  is  the 
clear,  sweet  truth." 

Worthington  was  listening,  won 
by  the  humanness  of  our  Dominie's 
talk.  "I've  always  wanted  to  know 
about  the  man  that  wrote  Crossing 
the  Bar  when  you've  had  us  sing  it," 
said  he.  "Did  he  know  what  it  is 
to  love  children  —  and  to  lose  one 
of  his  own?" 

' '  Love  them  ?  "  -  the  voice  bright 
ening-  "Why,  his  daily  life  from 
youth  to  old  age  abounded  with 
proofs  of  that,  and  his  writings 
glisten  with  loving  thoughts  about 
children  beyond  those  of  any  great 
man  I  know.  Yes,  and  he  knew 
what  it  means  to  lose  a  child  of  his 
own." 

Then  the  Dominie  launched  out  on 
the  full  tide  of  Tennyson's  child- 
love,  bearing  Will  Worthington  away 
from  his  stony  grief  into  the  glow  of 
a  great  heart's  light.  He  began  by 
telling  how,  while  still  a  young  man 
in  his  father's  house  in  Lincolnshire, 
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the  poet  was  the  delight  of  the 
younger  children  in  the  large  family, 
the  sport  reaching  its  height  when 
his  towering  form  stood  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  and  the  little 
folks  rushed  under  the  archway  of 
his  legs,  taking  the  whack  of  his 
hand  or  escaping  it  if  they  could  - 
not  forgetting  to  mention  how  he 
often  explained  his  habit  of  "frolic- 
ing  with  the  young  things"  by  say 
ing,  "Make  the  lives  of  children  as 
beautiful  and  happy  as  possible." 

The  story  was  told,  too,  of  how 
Tennyson,  living  unmarried  until 
mid-life  because  of  his  poverty  in 
part,  wrote  to  a  lady  whose  little 
girl  had  sent  him  a  bunch  of  violets, 
"I  love  all  children,  but  I  loved 
little  Cathy  par  excellence  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  when  I  saw  her  first." 

"I  like  to  watch  how  knowingly 
the  quaint  ways  of  children  at  play 
are  pictured  in  his  poems,"  the 
Dominie  went  on.  "I  can't  tell 
how  many  times  I  have  read,  for 
instance,  what  is  written  in  his 
Enoch  Arden  about  'three  children 
of  three  houses'  wrho  played  amid 
the  wreckage  on  the  shore.  It  says: 
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'A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff, 
In  this  the  children  played  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress.' 

"And  when  the  boys  quarreled  in 
boylike  fashion, 

'  The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both.'  " 

A  smile  dimly  broke  in  Worthing- 
ton's  face  at  the  simple  lifelikeness 
of  this,  but  it  quickly  vanished. 
"How  can  I  reach  his  deep  need?" 
seemed  to  flash  across  the  watching 
face  of  the  keeper  of  all  souls  in 
Morningdale. 

Soon  he  was  telling  of  Tennyson's 
grief  when  his  first  child  died  at 
birth,  how  he  wrote,  "Dead  as  he 
was,  I  felt  proud  of  him.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  seen  him,  dear  little 
nameless  one  that  hast  lived  though 
thou  hast  never  breathed,  I,  thy 
father,  love  thee  and  weep  over  thee, 
though  thou  hast  no  place  in  the 
Universe.  Who  knows?  It  may  be 
that  thou  hast." 

Will  groaned;  and  the  Dominie 
quickly  eased  the  way  they  must 
take  by  telling  what  Tennyson  wrote 
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before  the  birth  of  another  child, 
"I  expect  an  heir  to  nothing  about 
next  March  or  April,"  and  when  it 
was  born,  "While  I  was  looking  at 
him,  I  saw  him  looking  at  me  with 
such  apparently  earnest,  wide-open 
eyes,  I  felt  awe-struck  as  if  I  had 
seen  a  spirit." 

This  naive  and  winsome  father- 
wonder  brought  light  in  Worthing- 
ton's  face  again,  as  if  recalling  memo 
ries  of  his  own.  To  freshen  his 
heart  yet  more  the  Dominie  chatted 
on  about  that  delightful  letter  of 
Tennyson's  describing  how  this  little 
fellow  bore  himself  when  another 
baby  came  —  the  letter  which  runs: 
"You  will  not  often  see  anything  so 
sweet  as  my  little,  not  quite  two 
years  old  boy,  who  is  toddling  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  saying, 
'Da,  date,'  and  'Dada,'  meaning 
'Give'  in  a  very  respectable  Italian 
lingo,  pointing  to  everything  that 
strikes  his  fancy.  Singularly  enough 
the  very  day  when  I  dispatched  my 
note  to  you  another  boy  was  born  at 
9  P.M.,  a  lusty  young  fellow  who 
strikes  the  elder  one  with  awe, 
sometimes  into  sympathetic  tears, 
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sometimes  into  a  kind  of  mimic 
bleating,  when  he  hears  the  younger 
one's  inarticulate  cooings." 

"Think  of  England's  great  Lau 
reate,  Will,"  said  the  Dominie,  "a 
man  like  a  mountain  peak  in  the  eyes 
of  all,  watching  his  babes  like  that!" 
Then  came  the  story  of  how  once, 
when  the  Queen  asked  the  poet  what 
she  could  do  for  him,  meaning  to 
bestow  some  added  royal  honor,  he 
answered:  "Nothing,  Madam,  but 
shake  my  two  boys  by  the  hand.  It 
may  keep  them  loyal  in  the  troublous 
times  to  come"  —  and  how  the 
motherly  Victoria  had  him  bring  the 
little  fellows  to  lunch  with  her  and 
drive  about  her  palace  grounds  with 
their  Queen. 

Worthington,  throwing  out  his 
chest  and  twitching  his  eye-brows  in 
a  way  he  had,  said:  "Man  alive, 
Dominie!  —  What  a  father  he  was!" 

By  that  token  it  was  clear  that  a 
sense  of  kinship  with  one  greater 
than  himself  had  been  wakened; 
he  might  now  find  comfort  in  Tenny 
son's  words  during  sorrow  matching 
his  own.  So  it  was  that  the  Dominie 
told  of  the  time  when  the  younger 
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son  was  taken  away  to  school  - 
how  the  father  walked  back  along 
the  road  twice  to  comfort  him  in  the 
leave-taking;  how  he  wrote  wise 
little  letters  to  the  boy  in  the  months 
of  separation;  how  the  next  spring 
word  came  that  the  child  was  down 
with  an  attack  on  the  lungs  —  "The 
same  as  Jessica's,  Will,"  said  the 
Dominie  with  tender  boldness  - 
and  how,  when  the  crisis  at  last 
came,  Tennyson  bravely  said:  "I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  lose  him; 
but  God  will  take  him  pure  and  good, 
straight  from  his  mother's  lessons. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  for  him 
than  to  grow  up  such  a  one  as  I 
am."  And  while  he  waited  he  talked 
about  "our  all  being  gathered  up 
somehow  into  the  all-absorbing  love 
of  God." 

Our  dear  Dominie  did  not  preach; 
no,  he  knew  a  better  way.  He 
simply  let  Will  feel  a  noble  man's 
fellowship  in  grief  and  quiet  victory 
of  trust.  Doubtless  he  was  mindful 
of  what  is  written,  "A  man  shall  be 
as  an  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  and 
a  covert  from  the  tempest;  as  rivers 
of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow 
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of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land;" 
for  he  was  wont  to  say  to  us  that  if  it 
were  not  for  great  men  we  common 
folk  could  hardly  keep  our  souls  alive 
in  such  a  world  as  this. 

"  Not  long  after  that,"  he  went  on, 
'Tennyson  wrote  to  a  mother  who 
had  lost  her  son  of  his  belief  that  her 
child  was  not  really  what  we  call 
dead,  but  was  more  actually  living 
than  when  he  was  with  her  here. 
'You  can  not  catch  the  voice,'  he 
wrote,  'or  feel  the  hand,  or  kiss  the 
cheek,  that  is  all ;  a  separation  for  an 
hour,  not  an  eternal  farewell." 

"Say  that  over  again!"  exclaimed 
Will. 

The  words  were  repeated  slowly. 

"My  God,  if  he  believed  that,  I 
want  to!  Oh,  what  a  difference  it 
would  make!" 

The  Dominie  knew  now  that  Will 
Worthington  was  rescued  from  the 
desert  of  despair.  Tennyson's  faith 
would  be  to  him  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock,  his  writings  as  the  brook 
by  the  rough  way. 

"I'll  bring  over  my  Tennyson 
books  for  you,"  said  he;  "they  are 
full  of  marks  that  will  help  you  find 
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all  I  have  told  you  about  and  much 
more  just  as  good." 

'Tell  me  some  more  now,  Domi 
nie  —  about  how  he  loved  children 

-  and  the  rest." 

The  veteran  even  laughed,  quietly 
but  cheerily  enough,  before  answer 
ing. 

"Oh,  you'll  find  a  passage  be 
ginning, 

'  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky ' 

and  how  he  called  spring  'the  girl 
hood  of  the  year,'  and  the  noble 
lines 

'  Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Science  glorying 

in  the  Time, 

City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in 
city  slime? ' 

-  these  and  many  more."     The  wise 
old  physician  of  souls  told,  too,  that 
charming    story    about    one    of    the 
last  walks  the  poet  ever  took,  when 
he    was    past   eighty,    how   he    met 
children   coming   home  from   school 
and  pointed  his  stick  at  them,  bark 
ing  like  a  dog  to  make  them  laugh. 
"He  loved  them  to  the  last,"   said 
the  Dominie. 

Then,  as  if  remembering  what  a 
singer  Will  was,  he  bethought  him 
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of  the  many  lullabies  written  into 
Tennyson's  larger  productions.  For 
he  now  repeated  the  sweet  mother- 
song  in  Sea  Dreams: 

"What  does  little  birdie  say, 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away  " 

going  on  to  the  lines  beginning: 

"  What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day?  " 

while  Will's  eyes  brightened  with  a 
singer's  relish  of  the  musical  cadence. 
Next  he  told  about  the  desolate  old 
man  in  Romney's  Remorse,  how  he 
mumbled  over  the  cradle  song  which 
he  remembered  hearing  his  wife  sing 
to  their  child. 

"  Romney's  Remorse  is  a  mighty 
poem,  Will,"  said  he,  "but  the 
marvel  is  that  a  man  at  eighty  should 
so  retain  a  sense  of  our  young- 
hearted  joy  in  a  babe  of  our  own  as 
to  write  that  song.  Listen  - 

'Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart!  beat,  beat! 
Beat  upon  mine!     You  are  mine,  my  sweet! 
All  mine  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes  to  your  feet, 

My  sweet. 
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'  Father  and  Mother  will  watch  you  grow, 
And  gather  the  roses  whenever  they  blow, 
And  find  the  white  heather  wherever  you  go, 

My  sweet.'  " 

The  Dominie  slapped  his  knee  and 
shook  his  head  with  relish.  But 
very  softly  came  the  words,  "You 
and  I  have  known  the  meaning  of 
every  line!" 

There  was  no  sound  for  a  moment; 
then  — "Thank  God,  Will,  that  no 
remorse  over  any  unfaithfulness  since 
you  became  a  father  shadows  such 
a  memory  for  you,"  was  what  An 
toinette  heard  as  she  sat  mending 
stockings. 

"And  you  must  be  sure  to  read 
the  long  poem  called  The  Princess," 
her  eager  ear  caught  next,  "It  is  full 
of  loving  thoughts  about  childhood. 
Tennyson  himself  said  that  the  child 
in  the  songs  is  the  link  through  all 
the  parts  of  it.  There,  for  instance, 
you  will  find  your  song  Sweet  and 
Low"  - 

"Did  he  write  that?"  Will  in 
terrupted.  Then,  true  to  the  way 
of  singers,  he  began  humming  the 
melody.  Soon  his  pure  tenor  was 
sounding  the  words: 
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'  Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  " 

but  the  last  line  was  too  much  for 
Will;  his  voice  choked,  his  eyes 
brimmed  over,  he  could  not  sing 
that  last  word  -  "sleeps." 

The  Dominie,  knowing  the  relief 
tears  often  bring  in  dry  grief,  and 
being  a  man  that  comforted  not  by 
any  folly  of  shutting  life's  ills  from 
sight  but  rather  by  transforming  and 
overcoming  them,  took  up  the  words 
for  Will,  quietly  speaking  the  next 
lines: 

"  Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  " 

But  even  he  could  go  no  further. 
The  two  men  clasped  hands  in  the 
silence  of  tears. 

At  length,  rising  to  take  his  leave, 
the  Dominie  said:  'There  is  a  dear 
story,  Will,  in  one  of  the  poems 
which  you  will  find  marked,  the  one 
called  In  the  Children's  Hospital. 
There  was  a  boy  in  one  of  the  beds 
for  whom  they  could  do  nothing 
more,  and  the  nurse  said  she  would 
talk  with  him  about  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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'All  very  well/  the  doctor  muttered, 
'but  the  good  Lord  Jesus  has  had 
his  day.' 

'Then  they  came  to  a  little  girl, 
and  thinking  her  asleep  the  doctor 
said  he  must  try  operating  on  her 
tomorrow,  though  he  feared  she 
would  never  live  through  it.  But  the 
child  heard;  and  when  they  were 
gone  she  called  to  the  next  cot,  'Oh, 
Annie,  what  shall  I  do?' 

"The  two  children  decided  to  tell 
Jesus  about  it.  And  as  they  thought 
he  might  not  know  which  one  it 
was  that  needed  his  care,  'with  so 
many  beds  in  the  ward,'  Annie  said: 

'  Tell  it  him  plain, 

It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out  on  the 
counterpane.' 

"Morning  came,  and  with  it  the 
doctor.  They  thought  the  child  was 
asleep  again.  There  she  lay,  her 
little  arms  '  lying  out  on  the  counter 
pane.'  Tennyson  finished  the  story 
with  two  lines: 

'  Say  that  His  day  is  done!     Ah,  why  should  we  care 

what  they  say? 

The   Lord   of  the   children   had   heard   her,    and 
Emmie  had   passed  away.'  " 
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There  was  silence  again.  Then, 
"Will,  you  know  who  spoke  those 
words  I  used  to  teach  you  little 
fellows  to  think  of  when  I  called  for 
the  most  beautiful  words  ever  spoken 
about  children.  Remember 'em?  - 
the  most  beautiful,  as  I  used  to  say 
to  you  boys  —  the  most  beautiful?" 

The  father's  stricken  face  was 
raised,  lighting  faintly  with  the  wak 
ing  memory,  as  he  ventured,  "Their 
angels?"  — 

"That's  it.     Go  on." 
'Their  angels  do  always  behold  - 
the  face  of  my  Father  —  which  is  in 
heaven." 

"Haven't  forgotten  a  word  of  it, 
have  you!  And  you  remembered 
how  '  the  face  of  my  Father '  is  at  the 
center  of  it  —  didn't  you? --just 
as  I  used  to  tell  you  boys  to  cjo  to 
help  you  get  the  whole  sentence 
straight!  That's  the  way  to  get  the 
whole  of  life  straight  -  '  the  face  of 
my  Father'  is  the  center  of  every 
thing,  Will." 
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FTER  our  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  death 
Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay; 

And  friends  came  round  with  us  to  weep 

Her  little  spirit' s  swift  remove. 
This  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love: 

"  They  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care 

Soon  crop  the  meadow' s  tender  prime, 
And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare, 
The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb 

"  To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green, 

That  hang  along  the  mountain  side, 
Where  grass  and  flowers  together  lean, 
And  down  through  mist  the  sunbeams  slide. 

"But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 

The  steep  and  rugged  path  to  try, 
Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings, 
And  seared  below  the  pastures  lie, 

"  Till  in  his  arms  the  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go, 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks, 
They  follow  on  o'er  rocks  and  snow. 

"And  in  those  pastures  lifted  fair, 

More  dewy  soft  than  lowland  mead, 
The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care, 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed." 

—  MARIA  WHITE  LOWELL, 

The  Alpine  Shepherd. 


Syrian  sheep-hills  —  Snowcapped  mountains  in  the  background 


VI 
THE  DAY  OF  A  LOST  LAMB 

TlfHEN  our  Morningdale  folk 
*^  turned  away  from  the  tiny 
mound  which  marked  the  spot  where 
four  of  us  had  lowered  Jessica's  wee 
casket,  the  Dominie  lingered,  his 
head  still  bare  in  the  autumn  glory. 
Not  until  Will  Worthington's  car 
riage  had  passed  out  of  sight  on  the 
road  to  the  village  did  he  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  scene  up  on  the 
sunny  slope,  amid  the  clump  of 
sacred  stones,  to  which  many  aching 
hearts  were  looking  back.  I  saw 
Will  turn  a  long  gaze  thither  as  his 
carriage  trundled  down  the  road 
with  its  lading  of  grief  until  it  dis- 
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appeared  under  Morningdale's  trees. 
Perhaps  the  Dominie  counted  on 
that  last  look  and  meant  to  ease  the 
anguish  of  it  as  much  as  possible. 
It  would  be  like  him  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain 
that  the  sight  of  his  form  still  stand 
ing  by  the  new  grave  came  as  near 
to  sending  a  touch  of  comfort  to  the 
hearts  in  Will's  carriage  as  anything 
beneath  the  overarching  skies  could. 

But  I  must  not  fail  to  record  the 
glimpse  I  got  of  the  man's  own  soul, 
as  I  tarried  near  by.  The  hand  that 
placed  his  hat  on  his  head  signaled 
to  me  before  it  fell  to  his  side.  As  I 
stepped  toward  him  an  autumn- 
tinted  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground  at 
his  feet.  He  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  —  held  it  in  his  ringers,  pondering 
it --laid  it  on  the  little  mound. 
"We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  said  he. 
Presently  he  looked  up,  gazed  into 
my  face  as  if  weighing  the  words  he 
was  about  to  utter,  then  in  manful 
voice  finished  the  quotation-  "and 
our  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  take 
us  away." 

I  thought  I  understood  why  he 
completed  the  ancient  simile.  Yet 
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my  thoughts  were  most  concerned 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
uttered  the  first  part  of  it,  revealing 
his  own  sense  of  sharing  the  common 
lot.  But  I  said  nothing  as  we  turned 
away  together. 

"Come  home  with  me,  Herbert  — 
can't  you?"  I  noticed  that  the 
wrist  of  his  left  hand  which  held 
his  worn  service  book  was  pressed 
against  his  left  side. 

He  seemed  buoyant  enough  as  we 
went  our  way.  Before  long  he  was 
talking  of  the  colors  which  autumn 
displayed  on  every  hand.  He  named 
one  after  another  as  he  pointed  now 
here,  now  there.  He  fell  to  counting 
them,  smiling  with  more  and  more 
freeness  as  he  found  one  and  another 
variated  tint  to  add  to  his  list. 
But  the  hand  kept  returning  to 
his  side.  Not  a  word,  however,  did 
we  speak  of  this. 

"I'd  like  to  make  that  journey  to 
Palestine  tomorrow!"  said  he,  when 
his  book  was  tossed  on  his  study 
table  and  he  dropped  into  a  big  chair. 

The  Dominie  had  talked  for  years 
of  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  and  we  had 
tried  to  get  him  started  time  and 
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again.  I  had  gone  myself  some 
years  back;  but  even  then  we  had 
failed  to  get  him  off.  He  declared 
that  he  could  not  leave  Morningdale 
that  winter  —  had  a  particularly 
wide  awake  and  promising  group 
of  young  people  whom  he  hoped  to 
bring  to  their  first  communion  the 
coming  Easter-  "as  the  doves  to 
their  windows',  if  I  handle  'em  right," 
said  he  with  a  purposeful  glint  in 
his  eyes.  If  he  should  leave  them 
just  then  he  would  be  like  the  wild 
ostrich!  "Remember  that  fine  pas 
sage  in  Job?"  he  chuckled,  then  he 
repeated  it  with  relish  for  every 
word:  'The  wing  of  the  ostrich 
rejoiceth;  but  are  her  pinions  and 
feathers  kindly?  For  she  leaveth 
her  eggs  on  the  earth,  and  warmeth 
them  in  the  dust,  and  forgetteth 
that  the  foot  may  crush  them,  or 
the  wild  beast  may  trample  them." 
So  the  Dominie  had  never  gone  to 
Palestine.  Yet  he  continued  to  talk 
of  going  some  day.  Meanwhile  he 
knew  more  about  that  hallowed  land 
than  any  of  us  who  had  been  there. 
He  had  read  himself  into  its  scenes 
and  customs  —  never  lost  a  chance 
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to  talk  with  those  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  its  realities,  particularly 
when  one  and  another  of  its  natives 
happened  to  come  our  way  and 
proved  willing  guests  at  the  parson 
age  —  until  he  had  visualized  its  hills 
and  valleys  and  waters,  its  scenes  in 
nature  and  in  human  life,  and  all 
was  as  clear  and  familiar  in  his 
mind  as  Morningdale  itself.  His 
spirit  really  breathed  Palestine's 
sacred  atmosphere  while  he  worked 
on  year  after  year  in  our  village. 

Indeed,  I  found  myself  expecting 
him  to  turn  our  talk  to  that  land 
whenever  he  asked  me,  as  he  often 
did,  to  go  home  with  him  after 
some  trying  occasion.  It  was  a 
way  he  had  of  retoning  mind  and 
heart.  It  will  not  seem  strange 
that,  loving  him  as  I  did  and  wishing 
to  fill  a  layman's  part  toward  a  man 
maintaining  a  priceless  ministry 
among  us,  I  fell  into  the  habit  of 
having  something  pertaining  to  the 
Holy  Land  in  mind  to  match  occa 
sions  and  meet  his  need. 

Therefore  when  he  pushed  his  old 
soft  felt  hat  back  without  removing 
it,  settled  down  in  his  chair,  and 
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said,  "Tell  me  about  something 
you  saw  there!"  I  was  not  unpre 
pared  to  respond.  Indeed,  all  that 
day  my  thoughts  had  been  running 
over  an  experience  in  Judea  which 
the  loss  of  little  Jessica  had  brought 
to  mind.  So  while  the  Dominie  laid 
his  head  back  and  closed  his  eyes  to 
listen,  I  told  him  a  story  which  he 
insisted  on  my  writing  out.  Trust 
ing  him  I  give  it  here,  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  else  may  find  comfort 
and  fresh  heart  in  it.  "Call  it," 
said  he,  "The  Day  of  a  Lost  Lamb." 


Easter  in  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of 
all  one  sees  there  to  blur  his  soul's 
eyes,  gave  me  a  clearer  and  sweeter 
sense  of  Christ's  rising  and  what 
it  means  to  us  than  ever  before. 
While  this  spell  was  still  unbroken 
we  were  riding,  Brother  John  and  I, 
through  the  hills  of  the  David  coun 
try,  as  he  called  the  wilderness  that 
lies  near  about.  Brother  John  had 
lived  in  Jerusalem  from  his  youth  up, 
and  to  my  thinking  his  companion 
ship  was  better  than  the  service  of 
all  the  guides  to  be  found  from  Dan 
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to  Beersheba.  What  he  said  was 
apt  to  be  true  and  good  to  hear- 
which  is  a  rare  virtue  in  guides  the 
world  over  —  and  his  talk  glinted 
with  many  a  bit  of  quaint  insight. 
Best  of  all,  he  knew  so  well  when  to 
say  nothing  in  that  land's  vocal 
silences. 

Our  donkey  boy  seemed  possessed 
that  morning  with  an  idea  that  we 
must  reach  some  destination  or  other 
with  all  speed,  and  apparently  was 
utterly  unaware  that  there  was  any 
thing  of  interest  on  the  way.  Ac 
cordingly  he  kept  up  a  frenzied 
lunging  at  the  sterns  and  flanks  of 
our  small  mounts,  ever  and  anon 
emitting  the  donkey  boy's  favorite 
provocative  to  progress  —  a  groan- 
like  "Hunnh,  hunnh!"  -with  most 
startling  effect  in  the  wide  quietness. 
But  the  little  beasts,  as  if  inured  to 
this  hardship  also,  ambled  .on  over 
the  stony  slopes,  for  the  most  part 
sharing  the  peacefulness  of  the  hills 
amid  which  we  were.  Brother  John 
was  as  undisturbed  by  the  lad's 
pestiferous  presence  as  the  donkeys. 
He  rode  looking  round  about  from 
his  capacious  saddle  with  the  quiet 
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of  a  loving  eye.  And  the  Syrian 
morning  was  beatifying  all  hills  and 
vales  and  wild  ravines  with  its 
sunshine. 

Brother  John  had  left  me  to  dis 
cover  as  I  might  what  led  him  to 
choose  that  day  after  Easter  for  the 
ride  before  us.  His  purpose  proved 
alluring  indeed;  but  I  will  let  it 
appear  in  its  own  light  as  he  did.  It 
is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  during 
the  days  before  Easter  he  more  than 
once  alluded  to  a  certain  ride  he 
wanted  me  to  take  with  him  before 
long;  on  the  Saturday  of  our  Lord's 
entombment  he  promised  outright 
to  show  me  the  one  spot  in  Judea 
which  seemed  to  him  to  match  all 
the  imagery  of  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  in  a  single  view,  and  probably 
—  so  he  reasoned  logically  enough  — 
the  very  place  where  its  ageless 
music  first  sounded  in  a  human 
breast.  "'Tis  a  rough  ride,"  said 
he,  "and  few  travelers  of  all  that  I 
remember  here  have  cared  to  visit 
the  spot,  since  no  story  of  Bible 
times  hovers  round  it.  But  you  will 
see,  I  think,  why  I  like  to  go  there  — 
specially  after  Easter." 
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When  we  reached  the  eastward 
shoulder  of  Mount  Scopus,  where 
this  bare  north  guard  of  Jerusalem 
stretches  out  an  arm  to  lay  the  green 
slopes  of  Olivet  beside  the  city's 
hallowed  east  side,  "Look!"  called 
my  friend.  He  was  pointing  where 
the  ruins  of  Bethany  now  came  into 
view  down  on  the  side  of  Olivet  which 
faces  the  wilderness.  "It  was  there 
he  spoke  those  words  to  the  sad 
sisters  —  about  believing  in  him 
and  never  dying,"  he  mused  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  himself  to  silent 
contemplation. 

"Go  on,  Brother  John,"  said  I 
presently,  wishing  to  share  his 
thoughts. 

But  the  donkey  boy,  understand 
ing  my  "Go  on"  as  his  vocation  had 
taught  him,  forthwith  set  up  a 
shouting  onslaught,  and  our  startled 
beasts  for  the  moment  scampered 
onward.  Brother  John,  talking  over 
his  shoulder  and  serenely  pointing  as 
we  jolted  among  the  rocks,  said 
something  —  alas,  I  could  not  hear 
what.  Afterward  he  explained  how 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  and  vine 
yard  keepers  and  gardeners  and  all 
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sorts  of  toilers  went  down  the  slopes 
to  the  wilderness  outspread  below  us 
as  to  their  work-a-day  world.  But 
when  we  had  stilled  our  jolting  —  no 
great  task,  once  the  donkey  boy 
had  subsided  again  —  what  I  first 
heard  him  saying  was  this :  "  I  always 
try  to  have  a  look  over  Bethany  way, 
after  Easter.  Tis  his  open  tomb 
set  over  on  Olivet's  wilderness  side 
—  next  to  every-day  life,  you  see." 

By  and  by,  beyond  the  huddled 
huts  of  Anata,  once  Anathoth  the 
home  of  Jeremiah,  we  rode  into  the 
midst  of  a  flock  scattered  over 
the  descent  and  busily  nibbling  the 
scant  pasturage.  We  first  heard,  then 
saw,  the  shepherd.  He  was  standing 
among  the  rocks  —  much  like  them 
in  the  color  of  his  weathered  garb  - 
keeping  all  responsive  to  his  calling 
voice. 

"Watch!"  said  Brother  John. 

I  saw  heads  lifted,  now  here,  now 
there,  to  heed  him  —  saw  one  and 
another  turn  back  from  a  place  of 
danger  or  simply  come  nearer  to 
him  from  too  far  roaming,  at  his 
insistent  outcry.  Not  one  seemed  to 
escape  his  eye  anywhere  on  the  rough 
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slope.  It  was  wonderful,  that  lonely 
little  scene  of  quaint  mastery  in 
care-taking. 

Our  donkeys  had  gone  to  nibbling, 
too.  -  '  'Twas  such  a  sight  as  that 
he  saw,"  murmured  Brother  John, 
"just  such  a  sight  was  in  mind  when 
he  said,  '  My  sheep  hear  my  voice.' ' 
A  moment  later,  "Now  you  see 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  they 
should  never  perish  and  no  one 
should  snatch  them  out  of  his  hand." 
Then  he  held  his  peace. 

"What  is  he  saying  to  them?"  I 
asked  at  length. 

"Calling  their  names,  mostly; 
sometimes  just  sounding  his  voice 
in  a  way  shepherds  have,  to  let  them 
know  he  is  watching.  That  is  the 
main  thing  —  to  keep  them  mindful 
of  him.  Listen!  —  He  makes  them 
understand  him,  often,  just  by  the 
different  tones  of  his  voice. — Listen !'' 

I  heard  the  voice  sounding  out  — 
now  low,  now  high  —  now  command 
ing,     now     softly     quavering     with 
tenderness. 

Brother  John  readily  complied 
with  my  request  that  we  go  and 
have  a  talk  with  the  shepherd.  The 
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swarthy  face  of  the  bare-legged  and 
shaggy  young  man  was  soon  all 
smiles  as  he  watched  my  knowing 
companion  show  me  his  skin  bag 
with  bread  in  it  and  his  sling  and 
rod.  Then,  at  Brother  John's  re 
quest,  he  uttered  the  shepherd's  call 
to  attention  —  ' '  Er-r-r-rh ! ' ' 

All  about  us  the  sheep  and  goats 
looked  up  from  their  browsing. 

"Direh!"  he  cried.  A  nanny  goat, 
mottled  as  Brother  John  quickly 
said  that  name  implies,  came  run 
ning  to  eat  from  his  hand. 

After  a  moment  of  guttural  jabber 
ing  between  the  two  I  was  bidden  to 
call  out  names  which  the  shepherd 
gave  us.  This  I  did,  sounding  the 
magic  "Er-r-r-rh,"  too.  Not  one  of 
the  eager  nibblers  so  much  as  lifted 
a  head!  —  The  shepherd  laughed. 
Brother  John  smiled  gravely,  then 
said,  "'They  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers'  —  He  knew  how  much 
those  words  meant,  you  see." 

Soon  the  merry  shepherd  covered 
my  failure  by  a  display  of  his  own 
mastery.  "Abeideh!"  he  shouted. 

"That  means  the  black  one,"  ex 
plained  Brother  John.  Straightway 
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a  black  sheep  came  ambling  through 
the  rocks. 

"Katmeh!"  cried  the  shepherd. 

"Short-eared,"  said  Brother  John. 
From  far  out  a  sheep  came,  and  soon 
there  was  no  mistaking  its  right  to 
claim  that  name. 

"Aghooleh!" 

"The  fierce,  the  solemn,"  muttered 
my  faithful  interpreter.  And  here 
came  a  sheep  pellmell,  its  stern  head 
and  strong  body  surely  looking  the 
part  of  all  the  Aghoolehs  in  the  wide 
world. 

"Hanoon!"  -There  was  no  re 
sponse. 

"Hanoon  means  the  gentle,  the 
loving  one,"  was  spoken  in  low 
tones. 

"Hanoon!"  rang  the  shepherd's 
voice  again,  this  time  in  a  changed 
key  —  sharped  and  more  penetrat 
ing.  Still  no  response.  He  took 
his  sling  and  tossed  a  stone.  It  fell 
just  beyond  a  beautiful  white  sheep 
-one  that  stood  apart,  with  head 
turned  away. 

"Hanoon!"  called  the  shepherd 
once  more,  as  the  fall  of  the  stone 
was  heeded  by  a  turning  of  the  head 
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toward    him;    and    there   was   great 
gentleness  in  that  call. 

While  Hanoon  slowly  came  toward 
us,  I  heard  the  story  of  her  dis- 
heartenment.  Something  had  hap 
pened  to  her  lamb  that  morning  - 
it  had  been  left  behind — back  among 
the  rocks  —  lost,  as  she  dumbly 
felt.  No  matter  how  bright  the  sun 
shine  on  the  hills!  It  was  the  day 
of  a  lost  lamb  for  her.  And  she 
kept  looking  back  —  looking  back 
over  the  rough  rocks. 

"Ask  him  where  the  lamb  is," 
said  I. 

"Don't  you  know?"  -Brother 
John  was  smiling  as  he  turned  from 
me.  I  waited  while  the  two  men 
talked.  Soon  I  saw  the  shepherd's 
rod  pointed  up  the  long  hillside  — 
discerned,  far  up,  the  fold --heard 
Brother  John  saying:  "The  chief 
shepherd  took  it  in  his  arms  up 
there.  It  is  all  right  now;  but 
Hanoon  can't  understand  that.  So 
she  keeps  looking  back  —  back  where 
she  lost  it." 

By  this  time  Hanoon  had  reached 
the  shepherd's  side.  He  stroked  her 
head,  gave  her  a  morsel  from  his 
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hand,  stooped  over  her  and  talked 
in  a  softly  gurgling  voice,  as  if  he 
were  saying,  "Trust  me,  Hanoon  - 
it's  all  right  —  I  know  all  about 
your  lamb  —  come  on  with  me  till 
the  day's  end  —  trust  me,  till  then." 

"What  is  he  saying?"  I  asked. 

"Sheep  talk  for  'Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,"  said  Brother 
John. 

Hanoon  seemed  to  understand 
even  so.  Soon  the  shepherd  lifted 
his  voice  in  the  call  to  follow, 
"Ta-a-a-a,  Ho-o-o-o,"  the  whole  flock 
came  pattering  about  him,  and  once 
more,  "He  goeth  before  them,  and 
the  sheep  follow  him,"  was  true  on 
the  Judean  hills;  and  as  they  went, 
we  saw  Hanoon  keeping  close  to  the 
shepherd. 

We  rode  on  in  silence,  save  for  the 
donkey  boy's  intermittent  alarms. 
The  heat  of  the  day  had  come.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  sheep  that  kept 
looking  back  —  of  Hanoon.  How 
fared  she  along  the  hard  sheep-walks 
as  passed  that  day  of  a  lost  lamb? 
Did  her  dumb  heart  sense  aught  of 
its  welfare?  When  at  length  I  spoke 
my  thoughts,  "She  knows  the  shep- 
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herd,  anyway  —  she's  trusting  him," 
said  Brother  John. 

So  we  came  to  the  deep  valley  of 
springs  called  Ain  Farah,  and  my 
friend  began  showing  how  fully  it 
matches  the  changeful  imagery  of 
the  shepherd  psalm. 

The  day  was  turning  toward  eve 
ning  when  we  came  up  out  of  that 
now  hallowed  glen.  A  shepherd's 
echoing  call  was  heard  in  its  shadowy 
depths.  Soon  we  sighted  a  wolf 
leaping  along  its  steep  side.  When 
it  disappeared  my  companion's  first 
words  were,  "That's  the  richest 
strain  in  the  whole  psalm  —  where  it 
sings  about  walking  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  and 
fearing  no  evil,  'for  thou  art  with 
me.' '  After  silence  he  turned  to 
begin  the  ride  home.  "Twas  up 
yonder  on  the  hill,"  said  he,  "up 
there  at  Anata,  where  the  prophet 
lived,  that  it  was  written,  'My 
people  hath  been  lost  sheep;  they 
have  gone  from  mountain  to  hill, 
and  have  forgotten  their  resting 
place.' '  As  we  mounted  the  wait 
ing  donkeys,  "  'Tis  a  wonderful  region 
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to  visit — specially  after  Easter,  when 
you  want  to  realize  what  it  means 
that  He  lives  and  is  with  us  all  the 
days  of  our  life,"  said  Brother  John. 

The  sun  was  dropping  behind  the 
mountains  that  are  round  about 
Jerusalem  when  we  again  came  near 
the  sheepfold  high  on  the  upland. 
We  saw  the  sheep  slowly  ascending 
thither  over  the  wide,  rough  slope. 
Who  could  refrain  from  tarrying  to 
watch  such  a  sight!  We  even  took 
time  to  climb  to  the  fold  ourselves. 

Up  came  the  way-worn  creatures. 
The  chief  shepherd  stood  at  the  door 
watching  them  enter.  In  his  arms 
was  a  lamb.  At  last,  among  them 
all,  came  Hanoon  "the  loving  one" 

—  close   to  her  shepherd   she   came 
trudging  up.  —  Suddenly  she  forgot 
her  weariness  —  with  nimble  feet  ran 

—  leaped  to  the  door !    The  day  of  a 
lost  lamb  was  over. 
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was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-lay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

A  nd  steps  of  virgin-liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine; 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  Traveller  between  life  and  death; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

—  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


"And  she  came  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the  reapers 


VII 

THE   BRIDEGROOM  AND  THE 
BRIDE 

A  FTER  such  a  spring  and  summer 
^*-  as  this  narrative  has  ventured 
to  unveil,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  timely  than  a  report  which 
spread  through  our  village  with  the 
autumn  leaves. 

In  our  eyes,  taught  to  see  by  the 
most  inveterate  lover  of  mankind  I 
ever  knew,  a  wedding  was  one  of 
life's  elemental  realities  —  a  getting 
back  of  all  that  troubles  mortal 
years  to  the  springs  of  human  joy, 
a  fresh  welling  up  of  the  waters  whose 
flow  keeps  the  world  bright  with 
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green  pastures  and  new-blown  flowers 
in  spite  of  its  many  withered  fields. 
"He's  a  lost  soul,"  the  Dominie  once 
said  to  me,  slapping  his  knee  to 
challenge  any  lurking  doubt  that 
might  show  itself,  "He's  a  lost  soul, 
at  least  so  far  as  life  on  earth  goes, 
who  can't  see  good  cause  for  cheering 
up  at  sight  of  a  bridegroom  and 
bride.  Why,  it's  one  of  heaven's 
ways  of  giving  a  new  start  down  here 
-  of  '  making  all  things  new ' ! " 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  his  view  of  the  matter  had  no 
small  part  in  deepening  for  us  the 
common  human  pleasure  in  such  a 
scene.  So  it  was  that  nothing  else 
could  have  brought  the  glow  of 
gladness  to  our  worn  spirits  like  a 
wedding. 

To  complete  our  good  fortune, 
there  was  no  one  in  Morningdale 
whose  prospective  marriage  could 
set  all  hearts  atingle  so  thoroughly 
as  Annie  Coville's  —  she  whose  sing 
ing  stilled  and  quieted  our  grief  on 
that  May  Sunday  when  the  Dominie 
set  himself  to  stay  our  souls  with  his 
famous  "Almond  tree  sermon."  Oh, 
autumn's  glory  was  no  meaningless 
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splendor  now  that  we  heard  Annie 
Coville's  young  widowhood  was  to 
end  soon  —  at  Thanksgiving  time, 
the  report  ran! 

I  well  remember  Annie's  delightful 
girlhood  —  the  abounding  vitality 
and  charm  of  her  whole  being.  This 
marked  her  for  fond  interest  in  all 
eyes  long  before  the  seemingly  freak 
ish  years  threw  their  final  enchant 
ment  about  her;  final,  I  say,  because 
from  the  first  she  appeared  to  be 
singled  out  for  standing  in  fascinating 
lights  and  shadows. 

It  was  the  Dominie  himself  who 
signalized  the  discovery  of  a  charm 
of  hers  which  was  quite  beyond  the 
usual  graces  of  maidenhood.  One 
Junetime  Children's  Day,  when  she 
was  but  a  dainty  elf  in  a  white  dress, 
with  a  wealth  of  ebony  curls  mantling 
her  shoulders,  amidst  a  program 
such  as  children  can  render  Annie 
stood  forth  in  the  big  church  and 
sang  alone  —  her  voice  like  the  sound 
of  a  far-away  flute.  A  sudden  hush 
fell  on  the  listeners.  Something 
there  was  in  the  child's  throat  that 
thrilled,  setting  even  strong  men's 
eyes  aglisten.  Something  hovering 
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it  seemed,  sweetly  haunting,  reveling 
at  times  in  overtones,  then  mingling 
elusive  harmonies  with  the  pure 
treble  —  as  if  some  heavenly  presence 
were  ever  so  softly  accompanying  the 
little  singer.  When  the  song  was 
ended  she  stood  hesitant,  looking 
round  about  on  the  people,  unafraid 
but  apparently  not  certain  what  she 
was  expected  to  do  next.  There 
upon,  in  a  moment  memorable  ever 
after  for  us  who  looked  on,  the  Domi 
nie  arose  from  his  seat  below  the 
platform  —  raised  his  hands  to  the 
child  —  lifted  her,  lightly  springing, 
down  to  the  floor  —  stooped  amidst 
the  flutter  of  the  congregation's  de 
light,  and  kissed  her.  From  that 
June  Sabbath  on  through  the  years, 
Annie  Lee  became  the  sweet  singer 
of  our  Israel. 

This,  to  speak  simply,  gave  her  a 
charmed  life  among  us;  not  only 
because  of  the  spell  song  throws  upon 
most  creatures  of  our  human  sort, 
but  more  especially  because  her  gift, 
being  discovered  in  childhood,  was 
felt  to  be  not  far  removed  from  the 
heavenly  Giver,  and  because  of  the 
sacred  setting  of  its  discovery,  in- 
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eluding    the    Dominie's    altogether 
characteristic   part   therein. 

As  time  went  on,  many  things 
appeared  to  confirm  our  sense  of 
hers  being  a  singularly  favored  ex 
istence.  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  her  girlish  loveliness  had  much 
to  do  with  this;  instead,  I  confess  for 
myself  to  never  having  outgrown  the 
feeling  of  sanctity  and  awe  which 
feminine  beauty,  in  whatever  phase 
of  its  development,  awoke  in  me 
when  I  was  only  a  boy.  And  cer 
tainly  Annie's  was  the  luxuriant 
grace  which  needs  no  effort  at  pretti- 
ness  and  betrays  no  undue  pride  in 
the  spell  it  imparts  to  cheapen  its 
magic.  For  it  was  abundant  in  its 
blend  of  fair  lines  and  rich  colors,  of 
lights  and  shadows,  afforded  by  the 
rounded  purity  of  brow,  cheeks,  lips, 
and  the  dark  depths  of  her  eyes  and 
hair.  Why  is  it  that  comely  teeth 
can  mean  so  much  to  a  watching 
lover  of  his  kind? 

When  such  amplitude  of  beauty, 
however,    is    matched    by    goodness 
and  the  skill  that  belongs  to  woman 
liness —  as  it  is  not  always,  alas!- 
who  does  not  know  the  captivating 
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effect?  And  such  was  the  case  in 
Annie. 

Besides  all  this,  as  she  went  on 
singing  she  remained  free  from  those 
distressing  signs  of  conscious  art  with 
which  ordinary  cultivation  is  so  apt 
to  mar  its  handiwork.  This  counted 
for  her  endearment  beyond  telling. 
Furthermore,  she  sang  for  everybody, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  occasions,  obvi 
ously  with  no  thought  of  self,  but 
only  to  give  pleasure,  or  help  some 
good  cause,  or  bestow  a  touch  of 
comfort  where  gloom  or  sorrow  were. 
This  seemed  to  us,  and  still  seems 
to  me,  the  surest  credential  of  heav 
enly  impartation  that  the  gifted  can 
show  —  excellence  devoted  to  serving 
not  a  select  few  but  as  many  as 
welcome  its  ministry. 

To  crown  all,  there  was  no  aloof 
ness  of  life,  no  one-sidedness  in 
interest  or  development  about  her. 
Seldom  was  a  party  of  the  young 
felt  to  be  complete  without  Annie 
Lee;  few  were  the  projects  of  her 
elders  in  church  or  school  or  town 
that  forgot,  if  youth  had  any  part  in 
them,  to  claim  her.  There  was 
something  about  her  that  put  things 
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to  rights  and  brought  everybody  into 
harmony.  "What  is  it?"  we  often 
asked  ourselves.  "Why  do  things 
go  so  smoothly  and  well  when  this 
young  girl  is  at  hand?"  It  was  a 
common  experience  to  hear  of  some 
tangle  or  difficulty  for  which  a  solu 
tion  came  by  way  of  her  curl-laden 
head.  "She  tunes  folks,"  was  a 
saying  minted  by  the  Dominie  which 
passed  into  general  currency  in  Morn- 
ingdale.  Her  gift  of  song,  in  his 
view  of  the  matter,  permeated  her 
whole  nature,  so  making  harmony. 

Yet,  so  dowered  with  the  graces  of 
a  level  head  and  a  well-poised  heart 
was  she  that  never  a  fleck  of  self- 
pride  or  consciousness  of  being  a 
favorite  sullied  her  charm.  She 
seemed,  somehow,  to  think  of  herself 
as  a  helper  rather  than  as  a  leader. 
Therein,  I  think,  was  the  marvel  of 
her  safeguarding. 

While  she  was  still  a  joyous  school 
girl,  we  who  were  married  men  and 
women  with  small  children  to  look 
out  for  were  covertly  thankful  when 
Annie  had  anything  to  do  with  our 
little  treasures.  We  listened  con 
tentedly  when  budding  boys,  obey- 
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ing  instincts  they  scarcely  so  much 
as  suspected  flesh  and  blood  of 
possessing  and  therefore  as  yet  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  in  themselves, 
told  at  home  of  her  winsome  ways 
when  she  substituted  for  their  ma 
tronly  Sunday  school  teacher.  We 
smiled  knowing  encouragement  when 
tiny  maidens  rapturously  recounted 
what  "Miss  Annie"  was  going  to  let 
them  do  in  their  Mission  Band  before 
Christmas  for  "some  old  poor  folks 
and  some  teeny  weeny  children  she 
knew  about  somewhere." 

Ah,  while  my  pen  made  its  low 
sounds  in  tracing  that  sentence  on 
the  paper,  I  seemed  to  hear  again 
the  voices  of  my  own  wee  daughters 
and  their  playmates,  prattling  those 
very  words,  one  rainy  afternoon  as 
they  blissfully  dressed  their  dolls! 
And  when  I  paused  to  reckon  back 
to  that  day  of  rain  without  and  child 
voices  in  the  firelight  within,  it  was 
hard  to  believe  a  number  of  things 
that  came  to  mind  —  among  them, 
that  Annie  could  not  have  been 
much  beyond  sixteen  then.  But  the 
maidenly  ovalness  of  her  face  at  that 
time  is  as  distinct  in  my  memory  as 
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a  lustrous  cameo — pure-cheeked  and 
illumined  by  seemingly  waiting  eyes; 
waiting,  I  say,  for  so  they  impressed 
me  even  then,  though  they  were  alert 
enough,  as  a  glance  would  satisfy 
anybody,  and  bright  with  the  passing 
lights  of  youthful  pleasures. 

As  she  went  on  ripening  in  the 
sunshine  of  our  village  favor,  I  re 
member  —  too  clearly  to  leave  any 
shadow  of  misgiving  to  dim  the  fact 
-  how  we  married  folk  began  before 
long  to  let  a  question  that  was  in  all 
our  minds  slip  through  our  lips  now 
and  then.  That  Annie's  family  was 
of  the  humbler  sort  in  Morningdale 
only  heightened  the  relish  with  which 
we  asked  this  question  and  looked 
forward  to  the  answer  the  gliding 
years  would  surely  disclose  —  and 
soon,  very  soon,  we  were  confident. 
Had  she  been  the  flower  of  a  time- 
favored  household  —  Morningdale 
recognized  various  credentials  as  to 
quality,  some  of  them  quite  apart 
from  wealth,  Antoinette  Worthing- 
ton  being  proof,  but  all  of  them  re 
quiring  the  hall-mark  of  Time  —  had 
Annie's  people  been  more  deeply 
grown  into  the  soil  of  our  life,  we 
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should  have  known  fairly  well  how 
to  forecast  what  would  come  to  pass 
in  the  matter  of  our  question.  As 
things  were,  however,  the  Lees  being 
a  thrifty  but  rather  bovine  stock 
that  had  started  up  among  us  some 
how  only  a  decade  since,  bearing  a 
litter  of  orchard-pestering  boys  and 
this  one  delectable  girl  —  as  matters 
w^ere,  I  say,  heaven  seemed  to  have 
bestowed  some  sweet  special  touch 
at  Annie's  fashioning,  quite  beyond 
nature's  usual  mystery  in  life-giving; 
and  therefore  we  knew  not  how 
to  make  our  customary  prognosti 
cations. 

But  this  bewilderment  only  en 
hanced  our  anticipation  concerning 
the  final  outcome  of  such  manifest 
preference  in  favor.  So  we  watched 
for  the  turn  which  the  years  would 
surely  soon  bring  to  the  kaleidoscope 
of  her  beautiful  life  —  we  had  kalei 
doscopes  in  nearly  every  home  in 
those  days,  as  older  readers  will  re 
member.  We  wondered  what  com 
bination  as  yet  unguessed  would  be 
flashed  before  our  eyes.  "Who  will 
win  the  prize  of  such  a  wife  as  Annie 
Lee?"  we  asked  ourselves. 
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Our  eagerness  deepened  as  we 
who  were  further  along  life's  mystic 
ways  marked  what  the  years  were 
doing  for  her  radiant  person  —  the 
rounding  out  of  lines  which  so 
secretly  herald  preparation  for  fuller 
relationships,  the  deepening  of  the 
eyes'  luster,  the  subtle  strengthening 
of  beauty  disclosed  in  contour  of  face 
and  carriage  of  head,  the  unmistak 
able  signs  given  in  that  progression  by 
which  her  curls  passed  from  out 
spread  freedom  on  neck  and  shoulders 
to  the  gathered  richness  of  a  long 
braid,  and  then  —  ah,  little  did  Annie 
know,  I  fancy,  what  it  meant  to  us 
who  loved  her  when  for  the  first 
time  we  saw  her  with  her  hair  done 
up  woman-fashion! 

It  was  not  a  great  while  after  this 
silent  signaling  of  nature's  approach 
to  the  completion  of  her  woman- 
making  in  Annie  Lee  that  the  ex 
pected  answer  to  our  question  came. 
But  in  what  an  unexpected  manner! 
Did  I  not,  a  few  moments  ago,  speak 
of  the  years  as  seemingly  freakish? 
Judge  whether  those  words  were 
fitly  spoken. 

A  young  man  from  the  city,  well 
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groomed  and  handsome  enough,  be 
gan  to  be  seen  driving  his  high- 
stepping  horse  in  the  streets  of 
Morningdale  —  seen  so  often  that  we 
all  took  notice  of  him.  Before  long, 
everybody  knew  that  his  equipage 
was  regularly  hitched  before  the 
little  dwelling  of  the  Lees  —  that  it 
remained  there  only  a  few  minutes 
each  time  it  came  —  that  Annie  rode 
away  with  the  stranger.  But  none 
knew  whither  they  went.  Only  this 
we  heard --they  returned  in  the 
starlight. 

The  dashing  son  of  a  well-to-do 
family  long  established  in  the  city 
this  suddenly  familiar  figure  in  our 
suburb  proved  to  be  —  none  other 
than  young  Richard  Coville.  Old 
Richard  we  all  knew  well  by  name, 
he  of  the  city's  ruling  coterie  of 
money-masters.  But  between  Morn 
ingdale  and  dwellers  in  the  man- 
sioned  heart  of  the  city  such  as  he, 
a  great  gulf  was  fixed  which  neither 
they  nor  we  passed  over  in  personal 
life.  How,  then,  did  this  scion  of 
urban  aristocracy  ever  discover  our 
Annie?  Ah,  ask  the  bee  that  buzz- 
ingly  busies  itself  with  the  sweet 
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flower  swaying  in  the  sunshine  on 
some  far  sequestered  hill! 

Will  Worthington,  whose  tenor 
voice  had  so  often  mated  blithely 
with  Annie's  deep-bosomed  contralto 
that  comradeship  had  developed  not 
withstanding  their  totally  different 
natures  and  ways  of  life  —  Will 
was  almost  the  only  one  of  us  who 
came  into  association  with  young 
Coville.  This  puzzled  us.  Why 
should  the  princeling  suitor  tolerate 
Will  around  the  girl?  The  Dominie, 
vexed  to  the  heart  and  leashing  his 
tongue  with  extreme  difficulty,  once 
flashed  at  me  his  sage  explanation. 
"Don't  you  see?  Will's  the  violin 
frilling  the  voice  —  the  bit  of  green 
garnishing  the  feast!" 

The  whole  affair,  to  our  thinking, 
was  like  a  harpy  revel.  The  Domi 
nie's  view  of  marriage  seemed  to 
fade  and  fail  us,  even  as  the  rainbow 
on  the  clouds  is  done  away  in  more 
storm.  He  felt  thus  himself,  I  fancy. 
Yet,  so  far  as  we  positively  knew, 
there  was  nothing  utterly  bad  in  the 
young  man.  Therefore  the  wise  old 
keeper  of  our  fold  held  his  peace. 
But  the  match  irked  him  sorely.  Is 
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there  anything  in  nature  more  pitiful 
than  the  surrender  exquisite  woman 
hood  will  suddenly  make  to  brilliant 
but  mortally  adventurous  marriage 
prospects? 

Quickly  the  wedding  came.  The 
Dominie,  for  love  of  Annie,  did  his 
best  to  be  gracious.  No,  he  did  not 
use  the  cherished  clusters  of  words 
with  which  he  had  adorned  the 
marriage  rites  of  most  of  us  —  words 
which  had  grown  from  his  love  and 
joy,  and  had  become  familiar  and 
precious  to  a  whole  generation  of 
wedded  lovers.  As  the  city  papers 
put  it,  "the  full  church  service  was 
used."  This,  however,  was  gener 
ally  accounted  for  by  us  as  a  con 
cession  he  supposedly  made  to  the 
liturgical  tastes  of  the  Coville  family. 

But  the  Dominie  did  not  wholly 
submerge  his  own  individuality  in 
the  conventional  —  not  he.  At  the 
words,  "If  any  man  can  show  just 
cause,  why  they  may  not  lawfully 
be  joined  together,  let  him  now  speak, 
or  else  hereafter  forever  hold  his 
peace,"  he  paused  unflinchingly  long, 
looking  round  about  as  if  he  actually 
meant  what  he  said.  And  the  soul 
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of  the  man  gave  solemn  resonance  to 
his  voice  as  he  looked  down  on  the 
bedizened  pair,  saying,  "I  require 
and  charge  you  both,  as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judg 
ment  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,  that  if  either  of  you 
know  any  impediment,  why  ye  may 
not  be  lawfully  joined  together  in 
matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it. 
For  be  ye  well  assured,  that  if  any 
persons  are  joined  together  otherwise 
than  as  God's  Word  doth  allow,  their 
marriage  is  not  lawful."  And  again 
he  spared  not  in  pausing.  However, 
Richard  said  nothing;  Annie  stood 
in  beaming  silence.  The  Dominie 
proceeded  with  the  stately  form  of 
words  that  finally  rose  to  its  granite- 
like  summit,  "Those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.  ...  I  pronounce  that  they 
are  Man  and  Wife." 

But  the  city  papers  were  not 
wholly  right  —  as  I  have  observed 
they  often  are  not,  in  various  reports 
-when  they  said  the  "full"  church 
service  was  used.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  was,  the  Dominie  balked 
outright  at  the  prayer  —  in  fact,  he 
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put  in  one  of  his  own  contriving. 
"I  wasn't  going  to  pray,"  he  whis 
pered  to  me  afterward,  "that  they 
might  live  together  as  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  did.  Rebecca  cheated  Isaac 
out  of  his  eyes  —  blind  eyes,  at  that. 
It  was  downright  mean  of  her.  I 
wasn't  going  to  pray  any  such  thing. 
I  knew  Annie  would  never  do  the 
like,  no  matter  if  I  did  pray  such  a 
prayer  over  her.  She'll  be  good; 
and  what's  more,  she'll  come  out  o' 
this  right,  somehow,  poor  darling  - 
see  if  she  doesn't!"  After  rapt 
silence,  he  added :  "I  couldn't  do  any 
better  than  God;  it's  his  way  to  let 
us  act  for  ourselves  —  blunder  as  we 
may,  and  suffer  as  we  must  —  and 
still  stand  by  us,  watching  to  help 
us  all  he  can." 

So  Annie  passed  from  the  life  with 
us  into  the  city  with  its  many 
mansions. 

A  year  sped  by.  Will  Worthing- 
ton  was  the  only  one  of  Morningdale 
who  did  more  than  make  formal 
calls.  We  knew  well  enough  that 
however  loyal  dear  Annie  doubtless 
was  at  heart,  Morningdale  folk  must 
be  more  or  less  alien,  outre,  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  Covilles.  But  Will  was 
a  constant  visitor.  He  became  a 
familiar  habitue  of  the  younger 
Covilles'  palatial  residence.  The 
gentility  of  his  mother  was  innate  in 
his  fibre  —  albeit  he  had  rather 
sagged  in  his  manner  of  life  here 
tofore  —  and  now  it  readily  showed 
out.  As  he  came  and  went  in 
Morningdale,  we  noticed  the  change 
in  him.  It  was  manifest  in  the 
fashionable  attire,  the  spruce  ton- 
sorial  grooming,  the  alert  urbanity 
of  manners  and  speech.  The  gentle 
man  that  was  in  him  seemed  to  be 
brought  out  as  by  magic.  His 
mother  said  as  much  one  day,  smiling 
happily  as  she  spoke  to  me  of  her 
boy. 

Now  and  then  we  read  in  the 
society  notes  of  the  city  papers  how 
Mr.  William  Worthington,  the  rising 
young  tenor,  sang  at  the  home 
musicale  given  by  the  Richard  Co 
villes  Jr.,  his  voice  proving  ex 
ceptionally  suited  to  the  charming 
contralto  of  the  hostess  in  duet 
numbers. 

"You  can't  —  sometimes  —  al 
ways —  tell!"  was  the  oracular  re- 
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mark  of  the  Dominie  one  morning, 
a  quizzical  twinkle  escaping  over  his 
glasses  and  the  paper  containing 
such  a  paragraph,  in  which  his  face 
had  been  hidden  unconscionably 
long. 

But  presently  distressing  rumors 
began  to  drift  out  our  way.  Young 
Richard  was  drinking.  Young  Rich 
ard  was  becoming  dissipated.  Young 
Richard  had  been  carried  from  a 
club  house  banquet  by  friends  - 
tumbled  into  a  cab  —  borne  bodily 
into  his  home  —  the  affair  hushed 
up.  Will  Worthington  was  always 
with  him  in  such  escapades,  but  was 
quieter  than  his  patron  in  their 
revels  — •  never  quite  went  wild.  So 
the  rumors  developed  into  reports. 

Meanwhile,  we  noticed  the  telltale 
change  in  Will's  face.  It  underwent 
that  paradoxical  transformation 
which  dissipation  works  in  the  less 
robust  —  grew  thin  yet  heavy,  tense 
yet  sodden. 

Why  prolong  the  tale?  —  One 
night,  so  late  that  none  of  us  knew 
what  was  taking  place  until  morning, 
save  that  from  our  beds  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  passing  ambulance 
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gong,  Will  was  brought  through  the 
streets  of  Morningdale  to  his  home  - 
to  the  cottage  of  A.Z.  and  Antoinette. 
Along  with  the  morning  light,  the 
word  spread  like  wildfire  that  young 
Richard  Coville  had  been  killed 
during  the  night.  He  and  Will  had 
been  out  together  —  had  been  drink 
ing  —  had  been  driving  through  the 
city  streets  with  Richard's  high- 
spirited  horse.  Under  boisterous 
handling  the  animal  had  become  un 
manageable  —  at  last  had  taken  the 
bit  in  his  teeth  and  showed  his  heels 
to  the  street  lights.  On  meeting  a 
motor  car's  lights  and  horn  —  then 
a  strange  sight  —  he  veered.  Rich 
ard  was  dead.  Will  escaped  with  a 
broken  arm  and  a  badly  hurt  chest 
-was  bleeding  at  the  lungs  still, 
at  Antoinette's. 

What  more?  —  Annie  presently 
came  back  to  Morningdale.  After  a 
time,  she  began  to  be  among  us 
again. 

Was  she  the  same?  Oh,  yes,  if  the 
mellow  windfall  fruit  is  the  same  as 
the  fair  blossom  whence  it  grew,  the 
serving  river  the  same  as  the  merry 
rill! 
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She  showed  the  same  good  under 
standing  of  all  about  her  as  before, 
in  that  she  trusted  us  to  love  her 
still  and  need  no  words  from  her. 
Now  in  her  shadowed  plight  as  in 
her  cloudless  maidenhood  she  did  not 
talk  of  herself  —  her  lips  were  as 
silent  as  they  used  to  be  about  every 
thing  of  the  nature  of  personal  hard 
ship  or  self-seeking,  silent  with  a 
wisdom  which  only  the  heavy-handed 
years  teach  some  of  us  and  many 
never  learn  even  under  such  pon 
derous  schooling.  We  took  this  as 
her  tribute  to  our  discernment  and 
magnanimity. 

Little  by  little  we  saw  that  her 
former  self-giving  for  others  was 
still  the  unbroken  mainspring  of  her 
being.  Only,  now  we  saw  there  was 
more  in  her  to  give  and  it  turned 
instinctively  to  deeper  needs.  She 
was  like  the  ripe  fruit,  not  the  sweet 
blossom,  now  —  river,  not  rill. 

Having  ample  means  of  livelihood 
without  burdening  herself  or  others 
-for  Richard  Coville  Jr.,  amidst 
all  his  folly,  had  at  least  not  allowed 
himself  to  neglect  the  wisdom  of 
promptly  taking  generous  insurance 
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in  his  bride's  name,  and  the  delays 
and  tangles  of  property  matters  did 
not  leave  her  in  straits,  therefore  - 
having  abundant  resources  to  let  her 
be  free,  she  became  a  veritable  angel 
of  mercy.  Wherever  misfortune  or 
trouble  came,  there  was  she  in  the 
midst.  Where  calamity,  suffering, 
bereavement,  fell  on  others,  Annie 
Coville  was  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  enter,  and  last  to  leave.  And 
none  was  so  skilled  in  comfort's  art, 
in  power  to  be  a  blessing.  "She 
knows  all  —  she's  been  through  it 
herself!"  the  anguished  seemed  to 
say  within  them.  And  she  sang 
still  —  sang  in  private  places  while 
she  served. 

By  common  impulse  which  soon 
grew  into  a  habit,  we  spoke  of  her 
among  ourselves  as  Annie  Lee  Coville. 
The  Dominie  and  I  agreed  that  this 
was  a  sort  of  folk-wisdom,  expressing 
neatly  enough  our  feeling  that  she 
was  the  same  now  as  before  —  the 
same,  but  sorrow-deepened. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  when 
some  six  or  seven  years  of  such  life 
had  gone  by,  her  singing  on  the 
spring  Sunday  of  the  "Almond  tree 
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sermon  "  • — her  standing  forth  to  sing 
alone  when  other  hearts  were  over 
whelmed —  meant  so  much  to  us. 
Do  you  not  understand  now,  unseen 
reader  of  my  story,  why  I  wrote  that 
she  seemed  a  "veritable  priestess  of 
comfort"  that  day? 

But  —  shall  I  not  faithfully  record 
what  is  genuinely  human?  --  through 
those  years  of  strangely  deepened 
beauty  and  enchantment,  the  old 
question  that  our  love  fashioned  in 
her  girlhood  covertly  took  shape 
and  fluttered  within  us  again.  Was 
such  a  woman  as  Annie  Lee  Coville 
to  be  dropped  by  the  conjuring 
years,  to  be  left  benign  and  solitary, 
to  go  on  and  never  come  to  the  high 
destiny  for  which  nature  had  so 
superbly  designed  her  —  never  at 
tain  serene  and  life-long  wifehood? 
This  seemed  to  involve  unthinkable 
fatality  in  this  world  of  hearts. 
And  was  she  not  still  only  in  her 
later  twenties? 

Yet,  when  she  stood  in  the  breach 
that  May  Sabbath  and  with  clear- 
shining  eyes  sang  our  souls  into 
listening  quietude  for  the  Dominie's 
ministry,  that  question  was  still 
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returning  to  our  minds  like  the  dove 
to  the  ark  when  she  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  her  foot.  Annie  was 
still  like  Ruth  —  a  beautiful  young 
widow,  saying,  "Thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  "  — 
gleaning  beside  the  reapers  in  Morn- 
ingdale  fields  —  and  no  man,  as  yet, 
claiming  her  for  his  own. 

But  the  line  of  Boaz  is  still  on 
earth!  Though  we  knew  it  not, 
a  worthy  son  of  his  was  in  our  midst 
that  very  day.  And  like  his  sire  of 
long  ago,  he  beheld  the  gleaner  — • 
and  his  heart  took  heed  of  her. 

How  the  word  flew  about  town 
that  day,  grief-heavy  as  all  hearts 
were,  that  Curtis  Harmon  had 
walked  home  with  Annie  Lee  Coville 
after  the  service  —  Curtis  Harmon, 
the  son  of  Morningdale  who  had 
made  us  proud  of  him  at  college, 
had  prepared  for  the  law,  had  already 
become  a  partner  in  a  well-known 
firm,  was  distinguishing  himself  at 
the  bar,  —  and  was  still  a  bachelor 
barely  thirty,  living  in  the  city! 
He  had  come  out  to  hear  his  old 
friend  the  Dominie  once  more  that 
day  —  and  he  walked  home  with 
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Annie  Lee  Coville!     Oh,  it  was  al 
most  too  good  to  be  true! 

Because  I  spent  that  afternoon  and 
evening  with  the  weary  Dominie  and 
Antoinette,  as  fully  related  in  this 
record,  I  did  not  hear  of  the  matter 
until  my  return  home  toward  bed 
time.  But  when  I  came  in,  this  was 
the  first  thing  I  heard  from  lips  that 
were  never  given  to  much  talk  about 
sorrows.  As  I  listened,  the  Domi 
nie's  words  came  to  mind,  "Why,  it's 
one  of  heaven's  ways  of  giving  a  new 
start  down  here  —  of  '  making  all 
things  new.' '  So  life  was  springing 
out  of  death  in  other  soil  besides  the 
May  earth  that  day! 

If  the  Dominie  had  heard  the  word 
about  Curtis  walking  home  with 
Annie,  he  made  no  mention  of  it  — 
not  until  the  next  day  when  I  spoke 
of  it  first.  He  was  no  match-maker, 
however  dear  marriage  was  to  him. 
But  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  this 
veteran  toiler  for  good  did  not 
scruple  to  let  matters  even  of  that 
nature  slip  into  his  prayers,  now  and 
then.  I  can  not  doubt,  therefore, 
that  he  brought  what  had  taken 
place  after  the  Sunday  service  to  his 
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heavenly  Friend's  special  attention. 
He  was  given  to  coupling  his  acts  and 
prayers  together;  and,  though  he 
was  no  match-maker,  I  chanced  to 
learn  from  his  own  lips  by  and  by, 
in  one  of  our  confidential  talks,  that 
he  had  sent  Curtis  Harmon  word 
that  he  would  like  to  have  him  hear 
the  Almond  tree  sermon  —  wanted 
his  opinion  on  its  way  of  looking 
at  things.  Yes,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  walk  home  with  Annie  had  the 
breath  of  prayer  as  well  as  the  air 
of  May  about  it! 

Why  prolong  this  story,  either?  - 
Though  we  saw  but  little  of  the 
process,  that  summer  wrought  its 
mystery  of  ripening  in  fruitage  other 
than  that  of  harvest  field  and  orchard. 
At  any  rate,  when  autumn's  leaves 
were  bannering  the  earth  for  its 
success  in  another  season's  bringing 
forth  of  life  out  of  death,  our  hearts 
were  set  glowing  by  the  report 
mentioned  at  the  beginning.  There 
was  to  be  a  wedding  at  Thanksgiving 
time!  Annie  Lee  Coville  was  to  be 
the  bride!  And  Curtis  Harmon  was 
her  bridegroom! 

The  Dominie  could  scarcely  main- 
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tain  his  usual  decorum.  Weary  as 
he  was,  burdened  for  his  grief-laden 
families,  he  seemed  to  rise  refreshed 
and  almost  renew  his  youth.  His 
wife  confided  to  me  a  secret  she  said 
I  must  never  tell.  One  morning 
she  overheard  him  singing  to  himself 
while  he  shaved.  Pausing  to  listen, 
she  heard  and  saw  him  sounding  out: 

"  I  was  —  seeing  —  Nellie  —  home, 

Umh  umh  umh  —  umh  —  umh  umh  —  umh ; 
And  'twas  from  —  Aunt  Dinah's  - —  quilting  party 
I  —  was  —  seeing  —  Nellie  —  home." 

The  way  she  reproduced  the  face- 
making  involved  in  shaving  to  match 
her  utterance  of  the  second  line  of 
that  old  song  of  youth  was  enough 
to  justify  our  laughter.  But  never 
a  word  about  the  matter  did  I  utter 
to  the  Dominie. 

He,  however,  said  to  me  one  day, 
slapping  his  knee  even  more  sharply 
than  his  wont  was,  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  Annie  would  come  out  right, 
somehow?"  Soon,  in  graver  mood, 
he  was  telling  me  the  thoughts  that 
filled  his  mind  with  light  not  of  earth. 

"It's  wonderful,"  he  said,  "how 
the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  are 
taken  up  in  the  Bible  to  picture  for 
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us  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to  see.  'As 
the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the 
bride/  so  God's  rejoicing  over  Zion 
is  said  to  be.  Then  see  how  the  very 
opposite  is  pictured  -  • '  Can  a  maid 
forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her 
attire?  Yet  my  people  have  for 
gotten  me  days  without  number." 
So  he  talked  on,  showing  the  things 
that  are  imaged  in  the  bridal  lights 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

"And  now,"  he  said  at  length, 
"now,  when  I  think  of  Annie,  and  all 
that  she  has  passed  through,  and 
how  out  of  it  all  she  went  on  living 
her  life,  never  giving  up,  but  doing 
all  the  good  she  could,  using  her 
heavenly  gifts  for  all  about  her, 
triumphing  in  her  own  heart,  biding 
her  time  with  cheerfulness  though 
the  future  was  hid  from  her  sight  - 
when  I  think  of  Annie,  and  then  of  a 
bridegroom  like  Curtis  coming  to 
claim  her  for  his  own  —  why,  Her 
bert,  it's  the  very  best  explanation  of 
some  things  in  the  Bible  I  ever  saw." 

I  waited  while  he  pondered. 

"Christ's  church,  so  often  spoken 
of  as  his  bride,"  he  went  on,  "what 
is  she  to  do  but  just  that  —  just  what 
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Annie  has  done?  The  church  is  not, 
and  as  things  are  in  this  world  never 
can  be,  like  a  virgin  creature  that 
has  made  no  grievous  mistakes  and 
fallen  into  no  entangling  relations 
with  the  world  —  no  mis-mating. 
But  she  can  be  like  Annie  Lee 
Coville  —  her  own  good  and  beauti 
ful  self  in  spite  of  it  all!  She  can  go 
on  doing  her  best,  using  her  gifts  of 
heaven  to  help  all  about  her,  biding 
her  time  with  cheerfulness  and  not 
worrying  about  the  unknown  future, 
as  I  said  of  Annie.  -  -  Yes,  that's  the 
way  for  the  church  to  do.  All  will 
come  out  well  for  her,  too  —  if 
Christ's  dear  church  only  will!" 

I  noticed  his  hand  fumbling  up  and 
down  his  left  side.  But  it  would  be 
blundering  kindness  to  try  diverting 
him.  He  must  speak  his  mind  to 
the  end.  And  he  did. 

"In  that  picture  of  the  time  com 
ing  —  the  one  at  the  Bible's  close  — 
I  like  to  think  what  things  are  to  be 
no  more  in  the  holy  city,  the  'new 
Jerusalem,'  that  is  'made  ready  as 
a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.' 
Tears,  death,  mourning,  crying,  pain 
—  what  a  relief,  when  such  things  are 
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no  more!  'The  first  things'  —  ah, 
these  are  the  first  things !  —  '  are 
passed  away,'  when  the  bride  is 
'made  ready  for  her  husband.' 

"Any  way,"  and  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  he  seemed  to  break  his 
reverie,  "  I  like  to  think  of  the  church 
as  I  do  of  Annie;  and  of  Curtis  as  I 
do  of  —  of  the  bridegroom  who  will 
claim  the  church  for  his  bride  — 
by  and  by." 

Thanksgiving  week  came  at  last. 
On  the  night  of  the  wedding,  all 
Morningdale  was  astir.  The  spark 
ling  stars  seemed  to  throng  the  cold 
skies,  too,  for  the  occasion. 

When  the  Dominie  stood  facing  the 
overflowing  assembly,  notwithstand 
ing  an  ashen  pallor  which  we  re 
membered  afterward,  his  face  dis 
closed  his  soul's  delight  as  the  bridal 
party  entered. 

Soon  the  words  that  had  sealed  so 
many  happy  unions  for  us  were 
quietly  flowing  from  his  lips  once 
more. 

Some  of  us  could  almost  repeat 
them  ourselves  —  how  marriage  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  far  days 
whence  comes  the  Sabbath,  and 
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what  the  Sabbath  is  among  the  days 
of  the  week  that  marriage  is  among 
the  relations  of  life  —  on  to  the 
words,  "The  consciences  of  all  good 
men  and  women  have  made  marriage 
the  stronghold  wherein  are  safe 
guarded  the  joys  and  comforts  of 
home." 

Then  we  watched  to  catch  the 
glint  of  new-time  light  when  instead 
of  "obey  him  and  serve  him,  love, 
honour  and  keep  him,"  he  would 
say,  "love,  cherish,  honour  and  com 
panion  him." 

At  last  we  bowed  our  heads  to 
hear  and  share  his  bridal  prayer, 
knowing  that  it  would  end,  "Teach 
them  so  to  make  a  home  on  earth 
that  they  shall  grow  in  fitness  for 
their  Father's  House."  For  it  was 
all  a  matter  of  home-making,  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  to  him. 

And  the  bell  in  the  tower  sounded 
the  joy  of  all  through  the  winter 
night,  as  it  were  to  the  watching 
stars,  while  from  the  beaming  old 
house  of  God  the  bridegroom  went 
forth  with  his  bride. 
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/WILL  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the 
acacia  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil  tree; 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir  tree,  the  pine, 
and  the  box  tree  together:  that  they  may  see,  and 
know,  and  consider,  and  understand  together, 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this,  and  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it. 

—  Isaiah  41  :  19-20. 

The  trees  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  sap; 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  he  hath  planted; 
Where  the  birds  make  their  nests: 
As  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house. 
—  Psalm  104  : 16-17. 


"  The  glory  of    Lebanon  .  .  .  the    fir    tree,  the    pine,  and 
the  box  tree  together."  —  Isa.  60:  13 


VIII 
A    BOOTH    FOR    THE    SOUL 

TN  the  morning  after  the  wedding 
•  we  looked  out  upon  a  glorified 
world.  The  first  snowfall  had  come. 
All  that  the  passing  away  of  summer 
had  brought  round  us  —  dead  flow 
ers,  seared  grass,  leaves  crisped  to 
fatal  brilliance  and  heaped  in  every 
yard,  trees  standing  out  bare  against 
autumn's  somber  and  often  melan 
choly  sky-lines,  hills  bereft  of  na 
ture's  happy  summer-sounds  and 
seeming  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  harshness  of  the  winds  and 
the  glower  of  the  sky  —  all  was 
suddenly  transfigured  before  us, 
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being  covered  as  by  a  mantle  glister 
ing  and  exceeding  white,  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  could  whiten  it. 
Strangely  enough,  I  found  myself 
thinking  how  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Transfiguration  that  the  Master 
began  to  speak  to  his  friends  of  his 
dying.  Such  was  the  day  after  the 
wedding  —  the  day  before  Thanks 
giving. 

When  the  evening  of  that  mystical 
day  had  come,  I  was  summoned  to 
the  parsonage.  Great,  fleecy  snow- 
flakes  clung  upon  me  as  I  entered 
its  coziness. 

The  Dominie,  smiling  incredu 
lously,  let  me  understand  presently 
why  he  had  sent  for  me.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  preaching  at  our 
customary  service  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  young  physician  gen 
erally  accepted  as  the  successor  of 
the  doctor  who  had  stood  with  the 
Dominie  at  countless  bedsides,  until 
the  enduring  man  of  God  at  last 
stood  by  his  own  with  a  stranger  to 
Morningdale  —  the  new  doctor  had 
said  that  he  must  stop  work,  at 
least  for  a  while.  "Heart  seems  to 
be  overworked  somehow,"  he  said 
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-  thus  the  Dominie  reported  the 
physician's  diagnosis,  still  smiling  as 
if  it  irked  him. 

I  sat  reflecting  that  the  dead  old 
doctor  would  never  have  added  that 
word  "somehow."  The  memory  of 
what  I  noticed  at  little  Jessica's 
grave  possessed  me  —  that  hand 
pressed  against  the  left  side! 

"I'm  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you, 
Herbert,"  roused  me  from  the  medi 
tations  which  I  did  not  utter. 

"There's  the  sermon  I  meant  to 
give  'em  —  over  there  on  my  desk. 
Written  out  —  at  least,  most  of 
what  I  wanted  to  say.  My  soul, 
how  I'd  like  to  preach  it! --Would 
too,  but  for  that  young  wiseacre! 
After  a  year  like  this,  I  was  going  to 
give  'em  the  whole  of  religion  in  a 
single  picture  —  so  beautiful  they'd 
never  forget  it." 

"What's  the  favor  you're  going  to 
let  me  do  for  you?"  I  asked  cheerily. 

"Preach  it  for  me." 

I  laughed  aloud  and  was  on    the 

point  of  exclaiming,  "What!  I  preach 

- 1    who    have    never    stood    in    a 

pulpit  in  my  life  --  I  preach  —  and  in 

your    place?"     But    a    grave    light 
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came  into  the  old  man's  eyes  and  the 
words  were  not  spoken  —  the  laugh 
ter  was  hushed. 

"It  may  be  my  last  word  to  'em 
at  a  Thanksgiving  time,  Herbert; 
this  young  doctor  seems  like  a  pretty 
determined  sort  of  a  fellow.  Any 
way,  I  want  'em  to  get  what  I've 
prepared  and  get  it  now.  No  outside 
preacher  with  an  old  sermon  for  us, 
after  such  a  year  as  this!  No,  sir!  - 
You'll  do  it  for  me,  won't  you?" 

So  it  was,  that  on  Thanksgiving 
morning  we  conducted  the  service 
ourselves.  Squire  Gunner  read  the 
Thanksgiving  Proclamation.  "A.Z." 
led  us  in  the  prayers  —  he  always 
seemed  to  slip  his  tether,  as  it  were, 
and  disclose  his  soul's  real  stature 
when  his  voice  was  wakened  by  the 
spell  of  this  sacred  use.  I  read  the 
Bible  selection.  Will  Worthington 
led  the  singing.  As  we  made  the 
usual  offering  for  the  poor  he  sang, 
at  the  Dominie's  suggestion, 

"  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

Then,  amid  the  extraordinary  awe 
and  tenderness  which  the  absence  of 
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the  Dominie  cast  upon  the  assembly, 
I  read  the  sermon  prepared  for  us. 
I  will  give  it  here  just  as  it  lies  before 
me  after  all  these  years.  If  the 
veteran  whose  hand  penned  it  could 
have  spoken  the  thoughts  that  are 
stored  up  in  it,  how  he  would  have 
'  flashed  his  spirit's  illumination  upon 
its  words,  and  fired  its  appeal  to  a 
glow  which  no  page  of  paper  can 
hold  to  convey!  Let  all  to  whom  it 
is  now  given  think  of  the  shaggy  old 
head  and  genial  eyes  and  wooing 
voice  of  the  Dominie  as  they  read 
it,  even  as  we  did  on  that  snowy 
Thanksgiving  morning  when  we  first 
read  these  words,  sorrowing  most  of 
all  lest  we  should  soon  see  his  face 
no  more. 

A  BOOTH  FOR  THE  SOUL 

Read  Nehemiah  8 

Text  —  "Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and  myrtle  branches, 
and  palm  branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to 
make  booths,  as  it  is  written."  —  Neh.  8  : 15, 

The  other  day  while  indulging  in  a 
ramble  over  our  hills  through  the 
tonic  November  air,  I  happened  to 
call  to  mind  what  a  famous  English 
schoolmaster  of  days  long  past  used 
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to  say  to  his  boys  -  -  "  Keep  a  close 
daily  watch  on  the  second  milestone 
out  of  town."  And  I  fell  to  ponder 
ing  how  terms  of  expression  change 
as  we  men  and  women  go  on  through 
the  years,  while  human  needs  and 
the  realities  of  truth  that  meet  them 
remain  much  the  same. 

What  that  oldtime  head-master 
meant  was  that  his  boys  needed  to 
take  care  of  their  health  and  that 
four  miles  in  the  open,  every  day, 
was  a  good  way  to  do  it.  Masters 
of  boys'  schools,  happily  of  girls' 
schools,  too,  we  may  now  say,  do  not 
in  our  time  make  use  of  "  the  second 
milestone  out  of  town"  for  this 
purpose.  Instead,  they  foster  pride 
in  athletic  teams,  provide  ball 
grounds,  tennis  courts,  running 
tracks,  and  the  like.  But  what  they 
mean  is  much  the  same  as  what  their 
famous  predecessor  of  long  ago 
meant.  Forms  of  expression,  means 
to  ends,  change;  needs  and  the 
realities  of  truth  and  life  that  meet 
them  remain  essentially  the  same. 
So  is  it  in  almost  everything 
human. 

See  how  this  matter  is  exemplified 
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in  the  old  Bible  story  read  just  now. 
The  people  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
in  captivity  —  suffered  many  hard 
ships  grievous  to  bear  —  lost  the  joy 
of  living.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
been  neglectful  of  the  ancient  bene 
fits  of  religion.  At  last,  rallied  by  a 
skilful  and  determined  leader,  Nehe- 
miah  by  name,  they  had  come  back 
to  their  holy  city,  had  set  themselves 
to  rebuilding  its  walls  and  houses. 

Then  their  hearts  were  moved 
to  hear  once  more  the  sacred  writings 
which  were  their  Bible  —  the  sources 
of  their  religious  life  which  they  had 
ceased  to  heed  so  long  that  they  had 
really  forgotten  what  was  written  in 
them.  So  those  ancient  Jerusalemites 
turned  to  their  minister,  whose  name 
was  Ezra  —  gathered  about  him  as 
he  stood  up  where  all  could  see  and 
hear  —  listened  attentively,  rever 
ently,  while  he  opened  to  them  the 
scriptures,  "read  distinctly  and  gave 
the  sense  so  that  they  understood 
the  reading." 

As  the  people  heard  the  sacred 
words  which  their  fathers  had  cher 
ished  and  lived  by,  they  began  to 
lament  their  own  neglect  of  them; 
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with  oriental  demonstrativeness,  they 
wept.  But  Nehemiah,  their  wise 
layman  leader,  and  Ezra  the  min 
ister,  led  others  in  talking  to  them 
man-fashion.  "Cheer  up,"  said 
they,  in  effect,  "Go  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  which  are  yours  and 
share  them  with  the  needy.  Don't 
be  depressed  and  heavy-hearted.  Let 
this  be  a  holy  day  unto  the  Lord; 
don't  grieve;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
is  your  strength." 

There,  friends  and  neighbors,  after 
captivity,  hardships,  sorrows,  re 
ligious  neglect,  there  is  the  true  call 
to  religious  life  —  it  is  a  call  to  joy. 
There,  too,  is  the  right  call  to  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  and  gladness  —  the 
sound  philosophy  underlying  the  ob 
servance  of  such  a  day  —  the  pro 
gram  to  follow  point  by  point  in 
keeping  it.  So  they  did;  and  the 
next  day  they  came  back  in  good 
heart,  ready  to  hear  more  of  the 
writings  that  were  the  sources  of 
their  religious  life.  As  Ezra  taught 
them  the  scriptures  still  further,  a 
fine  thing  happened.  Hear  how  sim 
ply  the  old  narrative  itself  relates 
what  came  to  pass. 
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"And  they  found  written  in  the 
law  which  the  Lord  had  commanded 
Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
should  dwell  in  booths  in  the  feast 
of  the  seventh  month;  and  that  they 
should  publish  and  proclaim  in  all 
their  cities  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Go  forth  unto  the  mount,  and  fetch 
olive  branches,  and  pine  branches, 
and  myrtle  branches,  and  palm 
branches,  and  branches  of  thick 
trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written. 
So  the  people  went  forth,  and  brought 
them,  and  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  house, 
and  in  their  courts  [yards]  and  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  God,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  water  gate,  and  in 
the  street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
[at  home,  in  church,  in  the  common 
places  of  daily  life  they  made  them]. 
And  all  the  congregation  of  them 
that  were  come  out  of  captivity  made 
booths,  and  sat  under  the  booths. 
.  .  .  And  there  was  very  great 
gladness." 

Is  it  not  a  delightful  story?  Arid 
how  exquisitely  told!  What  a  pic 
ture  it  sketches  of  how  people  may 
get  back  from  the  hardships  and 
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sorrows  of  life  in  the  world  to  the 
solace  and  reassurance  and  joys  of 
religious  life!  Come,  let  us,  who 
have  known  the  captivity  of  the 
world,  who  have  suffered  its  many 
ravages  of  body  and  soul,  who  have 
forgotten  the  sources  of  strength  and 
gladness  but  have  been  turning  to 
them  again  of  late  —  come,  let  us 
make  the  climax  of  this  fine  old  story 
our  aim  and  goal  today.  "Go  forth 
unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  olive 
branches,  and  pine  branches,  and 
myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches, 
and  branches  of  thick  trees,  to  make 
booths,  as  it  is  written." 

Oh,  no,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  of 
today  are  to  put  up  booths  of  tree 
branches  and  sit  under  them  out-of- 
doors.  That  was  simply  the  form, 
the  symbol,  which  was  suited  to 
appeal  to  those  oriental  folk  of  long 
ago  —  like  the  oldtime  school 
master's  "second  milestone  out  of 
town"  in  the  days  when  men  long 
since  dead  were  boys.  But  the  vital 
realities  that  old  booth-making  visual 
ized,  and  the  human  needs  it  met, 
still  remain  —  quite  the  same,  just 
as  real,  altogether  as  vital  to  our 
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welfare  as  men  and  women  with 
bodies  and  souls. 

I  have  somewhere  hit  upon  a 
quaint  way  of  making  our  text  yield 
excellent  guidance  —  fanciful,  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  true  to  the 
verities  of  religious  life  and  a  very 
quickening  aid  to  the  memory.  Fol 
low  the  suggestion  found  in  each 
phrase. 

' '  Go  forth  unto  the  mount. ' ' —  Beside 
our  every-day  life  in  town  and  city, 
with  its  cares  and  duties,  vexations 
and  temptations,  sorrows  and  pleas 
ures,  sins  and  overcomings,  is  religion 
-just  as  the  Mount  of  Olives  rose  be 
side  Jerusalem  steadfast  and  serene. 
Yes,  "As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is 
round  about  his  people  forever- 
more."  And  as  the  olive,  the  pine, 
the  myrtle,  the  palm,  grew  on  Olivet 
and  its  neighbor  hills,  so  fresh  and 
abounding  growths  of  the  very  kind 
these  several  trees  suggest  may  be 
gathered  from  our  religion,  and  we 
may  make  of  them,  in  the  midst 
of  every-day  surroundings,  gladsome 
booths  for  our  souls. 

"Fetch     olive     branches.11     -That 
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comes  first.  What  does  the  olive 
branch  suggest?  From  ancient  times 
to  the  present  it  has  meant  peace. 
And  peace  is  surely  the  first  thing  to 
seek  from  religion.  We  need  peace 
with  God,  first  —  not  because  he  is 
against  us  and  must  be  appeased, 
but  because  he  is  for  us  and  his  love 
will  not  look  with  toleration  upon 
sin  which  works  our  ruin.  Here  is 
the  great  difference  between  morality 
and  religion  —  between  simply  doing 
the  best  a  man  can  and  the  nobler 
life  of  seeking  to  set  ourselves  right 
with  the  heavenly  Father  for  the 
things  in  which  we  fail  and  grieve 
Him.  The  moralist  leaves  his  de 
faults  unprovided  for.  The  Christian 
filially  accepts  the  atoning  provision 
his  good  Father  has  set  forth  for 
him.  He  has  "peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Next,  we  need  peace  with  our  fellows. 
The  peace  of  God  is  no  half-way 
triumph.  Unforgiving,  we  are  un- 
forgiven!  If  the  pure  in  heart  see 
God,  the  peacemakers  are  called  sons 
of  God.  "And  he  is  our  peace,  who 
made  us  all  one,  and  brake  down  the 
wall  of  partition,  and  created  in  him- 
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self  a  new  man,  so  making  peace." 
Our  Saviour's  word  of  love  and  good 
will,  of  brotherhood  and  good-doing, 
is  the  way  to  peace  with  our  fellows. 
Then,  we  need  peace  in  ourselves. 
The  banishing  of  fear  and  the  pangs 
of  accusing  conscience,  the  stilling 
of  hate  and  enmity,  the  hushing  of 
selfish  desires  and  aims,  the  easing 
of  sorrows  and  the  mind's  strivings 
by  the  upholdings  of  trust,  peace 
for  the  whole  tumult  within  —  all 
this  is  in  the  words,  "Let  not  your 
hearts  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me." 

Go  forth  unto  the  mount  and 
fetch  three  olive  branches  of  peace; 
set  them,  like  three  uprights  com 
ing  together  at  the  top,  to  make 
the  frame-work  of  a  booth  for 
your  soul. 

"  And  pine  branches."  Yes, 
pine  should  come  next.  Why? 
Who  does  not  think  of  the  pine 
as  exhilarating,  invigorating,  health- 
giving?  Religion  should  yield  you 
precisely  that  in  plenty  —  air  laden 
with  healing  and  sweet  stimulation, 
recuperation  for  your  whole  being, 
fresh  tone  and  zest  in  all  your  life. 
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And  besides  that,  the  pine  is  evergreen. 
In  my  walk  the  other  day  I  noticed 
once  again  how,  when  all  other  trees 
were  bare  and  bleak  in  the  wintry 
weather,  the  pines  stood  swaying  in 
the  wind  as  beautifully  green  as  ever 
they  were.  Religion  affords  us  many 
a  blessing  which  is  evergreen  when 
other  human  satisfactions  are  with 
ered  or  stripped  bare  —  everlasting, 
when  the  delights  of  our  sunnier  days 
fade  as  the  leaf  and  are  blown  away 
in  life's  winter  winds.  Go  forth  unto 
the  mount  and  fetch  pine  branches; 
bring  refreshment  and  vigor  for  your 
whole  being,  and  the  blessings  that 
never  fade;  and  let  them  be  the 
covering  to  roof  a  booth  for  your 
soul. 

"And  myrtle  branches.11  —Fanciful 
as  it  seems,  what  myrtle  suggests 
is  really  what  should  come  next 
in  the  development  of  religious  life. 
Myrtle  in  the  Holy  Land  is  a  bush- 
like,  lowly  growth;  yet  it  is  famed 
for  its  richly  lustrous  leaves  and 
beautiful  little  flowers  of  pure  white. 
Why,  this  is  like  religion  in  every-day 
life  —  a  lowly  thing,  but  what  shin 
ing  leafage  it  brings  out,  and  how 
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beautiful  the  small  pure  flowers  it 
bears!  And  some  of  the  ancients 
made  myrtle  the  symbol  of  love  and 
joy,  others  of  justice  —  they  made 
wreaths  of  it  for  the  lover  and  for 
the  magistrate.  Love  and  happiness, 
justice  and  fairness  —  these  are  what 
religion  should  mean  in  life's  com 
mon  relationships.  Go  forth  unto 
the  mount,  and  bring  myrtle 
branches  to  be  the  sidings  of  a 
booth  for  your  soul. 

"And  palm  branches."  —  I  know 
what  you  think  of  now.  But  wait; 
palm  branches  ought  to  suggest 
something  highly  important  before 
we  think  of  victory  —  something 
which  must  come  before  victory  can 
be  attained,  something  which  opens 
the  way  and  leads  to  victory.  What 
is  that?  —  For  all  it  was  so  royal,  the 
palm  was  one  of  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  the  trees.  Its  dates  were  food, 
its  sap  made  a  drink;  from  its  fibrous 
parts  they  made  baskets  and  crates, 
ropes  and  mats;  from  its  wood  came 
posts  and  rafters  and  material  for 
carved  work.  Yet  its  wide  useful 
ness  was  the  result  of  slow  stead 
fastness  in  growth.  It  grows  on, 
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seemingly  uninfluenced  by  the  chang 
ing  seasons  which  affect  most  trees 
so  much,  and  the  winds  can  not  make 
the  palm  give  up  its  perfect  up 
rightness.  As  a  traveler  wrote  long 
ago,  "There  it  stands,  looking  calmly 
down  upon  the  world  below,  and 
patiently  yielding  its  large  clusters 
of  golden  fruit  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  very  best  emblem, 
not  only  of  patience  in  well-doing, 
but  of  the  rewards  of  the  righteous." 
Such  was  the  palm.  Now  let  it  be 
said  that  it  was  the  princeliest  of 
trees,  and  the  significance  becomes 
beautiful  to  think  upon  indeed.  Use 
ful  and  patiently  steadfast,  it  towered 
royally,  fifty  feet,  eighty,  sometimes 
a  hundred;  and  it  put  forth  great 
lustrous  leaves,  yards  long  and  ever 
green,  which  waved  and  tossed  on 
high  in  all  the  winds  that  blew.  No 
wonder  they  were  borne  in  pro 
cessions  and  set  in  endless  array  as 
the  symbol  of  victory.  Could  there 
be  a  nobler  embodiment  in  nature  of 
that  glory  —  victory  crowning  a  life 
of  common  usefulness  and  over 
coming  steadfastness?  Oh,  go  forth 
unto  the  mount,  and  fetch  palm 
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branches,  and  come,  waving  them  in 
token  of  the  will  to  be  useful  and  the 
spirit  of  the  overcomer,  and  set  them 
for  the  front  of  a  booth  for  your  soul ! 

Why,  here  we  have  a  setting  forth 
of  the  essential  things  in  the  religious 
life!  Here  is  peace  —  with  God, 
with  our  fellows,  in  ourselves;  here 
is  new  joy  in  life  and  a  laying  hold 
of  the  things  that  will  not  fail;  here 
is  love  and  justice  in  common  life; 
here  is  practical  helpfulness  in  human 
needs,  patient  continuance  in  well 
doing,  and  the  high-hearted  confi 
dence  of  the  overcomer  who  can  say 
through  all  hardships,  "Thanks  be 
to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Go  forth  unto  the  mount  of  the  life 
with  God  to  which  Christ  leads  the 
way,  and  fetch  all  these  —  they  are 
there  for  you  in  abundance.  And  if 
there  be  any  further  need,  bring 
"branches  of  thick  trees"  of  what 
ever  sort;  for  there  are  many  goodly 
growths  in  the  mount  of  our  religion. 
Bring  all  to  your  homes,  your  church, 
your  places  of  community  relations. 
There  make  a  booth,  each  of  you, 
my  people  who  have  come  out  of  the 
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world's  captivity.  Dwell  betimes  in 
this  booth  for  your  soul  —  rest  and 
refresh  yourselves  in  the  shelter  of 
the  vital  truths  of  religion,  in  the 
conscious  realization  here  and  now 
of  "the  things  that  God  hath  pre 
pared  for  them  that  love  him."  And 
there  shall  be  very  great  gladness, 
now  as  of  old. 
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The  Breaking  of  the 
Wheel 


R  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden 
bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at 
the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern; 
and  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit  return  unto  God  -who  gave  it. 

— Ecclesiastes  12  :  6-7. 


North   Syrian   water   wheels,   lifting   the   water  for 
daily  needs 


IX 

THE     BREAKING     OF    TH 
WHEEL 


HE  service  was  over.  .  The  tarry- 
-*-  ing  to  talk  together  under  this 
sudden  and  heaviest  cloud  of  that 
fateful  year  had  ended.  One  woman 
after  another,  remembering  her 
Thanksgiving  dinner  responsibilities, 
had  reluctantly  slipped  away  from 
the  lingering  groups  —  men  had  real 
ized  how  powerless  they  were  and 
become  silent  —  the  deacons  had 
arranged  to  secure  the  best  minister 
we  could  find  for  the  pulpit:  on  the 
coming  Sabbath  —  we  had  parted 
gravely  in  the  silent  snowfall.  I 
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was  at  last  sitting  before  the  fire  at 
home. 

While  I  was  musing  the  fire  burned. 
Up  from  the  white  ashes  flickered  the 
flames,  and  out  of  the  ashes  in  my 
heart  glimmered  thoughts  of  the  man 
I  had  loved  from  childhood. 

The  habit  of  a  life-time  presently 
asserted  itself.  What  could  I  do 
for  him?  So  I  bethought  me  of  two 
volumes,  a  recent  birthday  gift  from 
my  family;  for  I  remembered  that 
they  bore  the  title  "Under  the 
Syrian  Sun."  I  had  as  yet  found 
no  time  to  look  into  them.  Perhaps 
they  would  afford  some  pleasure  and 
cheer  to  the  broken  veteran.  He 
had  loved  all  things  under  .the  Syrian 
skies  so  long. 

"The  Dominie  called  you  at  the 
telephone  a  little  while  ago,"  came 
floating  into  my  quietude  from  the 
dining  room  just  as  I  seated  myself 
again  after  finding  the  books.  Then 
a  dear  form,  armored  cap-a-pie  for 
this  high  day  in  housewifery  by  an 
apron  which  happily  did  not  cover 
the  face,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
The  face  lighted  with  smiles  at  sight 
of  the  books  I  had.  The  eyes  said 
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as  plainly  as  if  the  lips  had  spoken, 
"Oh,  he's  going  to  discover  at  last 
what  we  gave  him!"  What  was 
actually  uttered  in  words,  however, 
was  this:  "  But  the  old  dear  chuckled, 
as  if  he  understood,  when  I  told  him 
dinner  was  nearly  ready  and  asked 
if  it  would  be  all  right  for  you  to 
come  over  after  dinner;  and  he  said 
afternoon  would  do  —  then,  '  Bless 
ings  on  your  dinner,  Mollie!'  You 
won't  forget  to  go,  will  you — after 
dinner!"  Then  the  form  vanished, 
casting  another  glance  at  the  books 
in  my  lap. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  smiles 
and  that  parting  .glance  soon  became 
apparent.  I  found  the  books  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  water-color  draw 
ings,  brilliant  with  Syria's  marvelous 
light-hues.  And  the  very  first  one, 
after  a  ruddy  shepherd  boy  in  the 
frontispiece,  was  Ainzahalta  —  the 
village  of  Ainzahalta,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Lebanon  mountains.  And  by 
this  picture  a  dainty  envelope  was 
laid  in  the  book.  And  on  the  card 
within  it  was  written,  "The  home  of 
our  guest  of  long  ago.  He  is  coming 
to  be  with  us  again  at  Christmas." 
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So  this  surprise  had  been  waiting 
in  my  birthday  present  for  weeks! 
And  loving  hearts,  knowing  how 
much  it  would  mean  to  me,  had 
managed  to  wait  patiently  for  me  to 
find  it,  saying  not  a  word!  Now 
I  had  something  for  the  Dominie's 
delight,  indeed! 

While  I  sat  thinking  thereon,  smil 
ing  outright  at  my  own  care-laden 
unawareness  until  now  of  what  love 
had  provided  for  me,  the  shouts 
of  coasting  children  were  heard  from 
the  side  street  near  our  dwelling. 
"How  one's  joys  change  with  the 
years!"  I  reflected,  laying  on  fresh 
firewood. 

The  bank  of  embers  sent  up  merry 
flames  that  crackled  as  they  leaped 
to  the  chimney-way,  seemingly  eager 
for  the  flake-filled  air  outdoors. 
"Why  should  not  glad  flames  rise 
from  ashes  in  my  heart?"  I  said. 
Had  not  fond  hands  laid  on  fresh 
fuel  —  bestowed  gifts  suited  to  my 
present  happiness,  knowing  that 
these  books  and  the  surprise  of  a 
cherished  guest's  return  would  speed 
me  pleasure-bound  as  surely  as  when 
sled  or  skates  matched  the  soul  of 
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boyhood?  "Happiness  is  largely  a 
matter  of  how  we  look  at  life,"  I 
concluded,  as  our  musical  Japanese 
gongs  softly  sounded  the  call  for 
which  the  house  was  waiting;  "any 
way,  a  man  must  be  like  a  sun  dial 
-  shadows  marking  the  flight  of 
time,  but  none  showing  on  the  side 
where  the  sun  still  shines." 

Our  dinner  was  enlivened  not  a 
little  by  the  merry-making  over  my 
finding  at  last  why  those  books  had 
been  chosen  for  my  birthday  present, 
and  what  a  time  the  whole  household 
had  experienced  in  waiting  for  me 
to  discover  the  surprise  laid  up 
in  the  information  on  the  card. 
"Daddy's  slow  but  sure!"  was  the 
gleeful  verdict  of  the  table,  my 
arraignment  being  duly  perpetrated 
during  the  preoccupation  imposed 
by  the  carving. 

It  was  snowing  still  as  I  trudged 
through  the  silent  whiteness  to  the 
parsonage.  Fairy-like  flakes  found 
and  lighted  upon  the  bundle  under 
my  arm  in  which  were  the  beautiful 
books. 

The  Dominie  smilingly  asked 
about  "Mollie's  dinner."  Weren't 
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they  treasures,  these  home-making 
women ! 

He  was  eager  to  hear  about  our 
Thanksgiving  service.  How  did  the 
singing  go?  Was  A.Z.  helpful  in 
prayer?  Did  I  read  his  sermon? 
Did  the  people  listen  well?  Did  they 
seem  to  get  something  out  of  it? 
And  did  Will  Worthington  sing 
"Jesus,  Lover"?  Did  he  seem  to 
feel  the  words  as  he  sang?  —  "Eh? 
He  did?" 

The  soul  was  glowing  still!  But 
the  pallor  of  the  inquiring  lips,  the 
tell-tale  haggardness  visible  in  every 
feature!  The  deepest  pathos  was 
in  the  way  he  looked  to  me  as  for 
upholding. 

In  the  eyes  of  Morningdale  folk 
generally,  the  Dominie  must  have 
always  seemed  a  staunch-bodied  and, 
as  some  felt  at  times,  a  rather  strong- 
headed  grappler  with  all  sorts  of 
human  loads.  Resourceful  to  the 
point  of  magic,  altogether  unyield 
ing  and  undismayed  as  he  was,  our 
people  thought  of  him,  doubtless,  as 
having  little  or  no  personal  experience 
of  weakness  or  strain  such  as  most 
men  know  at  one  time  and  another. 
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Let  your  heart  live  forever '  -  -  see 
Psalm  22 !"  he  was  wont  to  say  when 
facing  the  countless  troubles  of  those 
who  trusted  him;  at  which  remark 
he  would  suddenly  slap  his  knee  and 
straighten  up  his  shoulders  in  a 
manner  that  caused  a  drooping  soul 
to  feel  sure  that  he  had  hit  upon 
some  happy  solution  for  the  tribu 
lation  in  hand,  or,  if  that  was  im 
possible,  some  balm  for  its  galling. 
And  the  usual  outcome  was  that  he 
confirmed  this  hope,  such  a  resolute 
worker  was  he  for  the  hard-pressed. 

But  more  than  once,  through  the 
years  since  he  let  me  gradually  take 
my  father's  vacant  place  at  his  side, 
I  had  seen  quite  another  view  of  the 
man  —  the  sinking  of  his  spirit  at 
times  under  stress  of  ministries  too 
deeply  reacting,  the  childlikeness  of 
his  dependence  on  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  those  nearest  him,  and  how 
like  a  child's  was  his  quick  response 
to  knowing  tenderness.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  curious  blend  of  child  and 
man,  poet-soul  and  burden-bearer. 
Time  and  again,  within  a  short  while 
after  he  had  sent  for  me  and  appeared 
like  a  traveler  in  a  weary  land  where 
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no  water  is,  I  had  seen  the  flood 
gates  of  his  soul  open  and  a  copious 
stream  of  consolation  and  cheer  pour 
forth  into  some  desolate  life  or  an 
uplifting  flow  of  wisdom  bear  an 
assembly  out  of  shallows. 

It  was  no  new  experience  to  me, 
therefore,  when  I  now  saw  the  light 
fade  from  his  eyes,  pensive  shadows 
come  over  his  face,  and  brooding 
silence  settle  upon  him.  Soon  I  was 
showing  him  the  books. 

That  they  pleased  him  was  clear 
at  once.  A  smile  kindled  light  in  his 
eyes  again  as  he  took  them  in  his 
hands.  But  in  a  moment  he  let 
them  drop  to  the  wide  arm  of  his 
chair.  He  was  quickly  wearied  now 
—  this  man  who  for  forty  years  had 
upborne  our  human  weight  of  needs. 
The  ancient  words,  "And  the  grass 
hopper  shall  be  a  burden,"  came  to 
mind. 

I  noticed,  after  the  now  too  heavy 
books  were  laid  down,  that  the  left 
hand  furtively  pressed  his  side  now 
and  then.  Life's  waters  would  never 
fill  and  be  lifted  to  overflow  for  us 
again.  The  wheel  was  broken  at 
the  cistern. 
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"You'll  leave  them  here  —  a  little 
while  —  won't  you?"  said  he,  laying 
his  free  hand  on  the  books  caress 
ingly.  "I'd  like  to  look  at  them- 
if  I  can.  I've  always  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  you  know." 

Presently  his  face  blanched  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  snow  heaped  at  the 
windows.  I  started  up  —  not  know 
ing  what  to  do  for  his  relief  I  turned 
to  call  his  wife.  His  head  signalled 
me  back.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak 
again  he  said,  "Herbert,  I  trust  you 
to  do  all  you  can  for  my  old  darling 

-  when  the  time  comes.     You  will 
-won't  you?" 

My  pledge  was  given.  Then,  the 
pain  having  passed,  he  bade  me  tell 
him  about  the  books  —  what  he 
would  find  if  he  should  ever  be  able 
to  look  into  them.  I  said  something 

-  a  few  words  about  the  lights  and 
colors  of  the  land,  how  beautiful  they 
were,  how  they  were  brought  out  in 
the  pictures  —  spoke  of  the  first  one 
being  Ainzahalta,  the  mountain  vil 
lage  which  was  the  home  of  the  man 
who  had  come  to  Morningdale  years 
ago  and  had  interested  us  so  greatly 
by  his  talk  about  Bible  lands  and  the 
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meaning  of  many  passages  in  the 
Bible.  I  told,  too,  of  his  expected 
return  at  Christmas. 

The  Dominie  showed  quiet  de 
light.  "When  he  comes,"  the  voice 
was  sweet  with  tenderness,  "greet 
him  for  me  —  give  him  my  love. 
His  visit  did  more  to  make  the  Holy 
Land  real  to  me  —  to  take  the  place 
of  going  to  see  it  —  than  all  the 
books  I  ever  read  —  except  one." 
His  hand  was  waved  gently  toward 
his  worn  Bible,  lying  open  on  his 
desk. 

After  a  moment  —  ' '  And  the  study 
of  that  land  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  help  me  see  the 
pictureland  of  the  heart  which  is 
spread  out  in  the  Bible  —  and  to  live 
in  it.  I've  tried  to  see  the  Holy 
Land  that  is  in  Morningdale." 

He  seemed  now  to  have  finished 
speaking.  I  arose  to  go. 

"And  Herbert"  -the  old  gray 
head  was  touched  as  by  some  mysti 
cal  light  as  our  Dominie  looked  up 
to  my  face  from  his  chair — "Her 
bert,  I  have;  I've  seen  the  Holy 
Land  —  seen  it  here  at  home.  I've 
seen  its  pictures  of  humanity's  heart- 
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life  showing  out,  all  about  us,  here. 
And  Jesus  Christ  has  walked  with  us 
even  here  —  and  made  himself  known 
1  in  the  breaking  of  bread '  —  in  the 
acts  of  lowly  friendliness  we've  done 
for  one  another  and  for  him.  And 
now  —  now,  I  know,  he  will  not 
vanish  out  of  our  sight." 

As  on  muffled  feet  the  days  that 
brought  Christmas  sped  by. 
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Oldtime  Guest 


I  stretch  my  hands  out  still, 

0  Light  of  Life,  to  Thee, 
Who  leav'st  an  Olivet  in  each  far  blue  hill. 

A  sorrow  on  every  sea. 

It  is  too  soon,  here  while  the  loud  world  roars 

For  wealth  and  power  and  fame, 
Too  soon  quite  to  forget  those  other  shores 

Afar,  from  whence  I  came; 

Too  soon  even  to  forget  the  first  dear  dream 
Dreamed  far  away,  when  tears  could  freely 

flow; 
And  life  seemed  infinite,   as  that  sky's  great 

gleam 
Deepened,  to  which  I  go; 

Too  soon  even  to  forget  the  fluttering  fire 

And    those    old    books    beside    the   friendly 
hearth, 

When  time  seemed  endless  as  my  own  desire, 
And  angels  walked  on  earth; 

It  is  too  soon  amid  the  cynic  sneers, 

The  sophist  smiles,  the  greedy  mouths  and 

hands, 

Quite  to  forget  the  light  of  those  dead  years 
And  my  lost  mountain-lands. 

—  ALFRED  NOYES, 

The  Quest  Renewed. 


"An  Olivet  in  each  far  blue  hill"  —  (Mount  Olivet  above 
the  ruins  of  Bethany) 


X 

THE  RETURN  OF  AX 
OLDTIME  GUEST 


1V/TAXY  years  had  conic,  merrily 
•*•"•*•  busy  as  nesting  birds,  and  like 
them  had  taken  wing  since  he  sat 
at  our  table.  But  there,  beaming 
in  the  light  of  our  Christmas  Eve  as 
cheerily  as  when  we  first  welcomed 
him,  was  the  face  of  our  pilgrim  guest 
once  more  —  the  same  well-molded 
features,  the  same  smile,  and  the 
mellow  voice  talking  still  as  long  ago. 
The  black  mustache  was  iron-gray 
now,  the  raven  hair  was  more  like 
the  swan  for  whiteness.  Perhaps 
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his  eyes  were  a  trifle  less  lustrous 
behind  their  glasses.  But  the  heart 
of  the  man  had  not  aged.  No,  the 
glow  of  the  candle  before  his  plate 
revealed  a  countenance  as  joyous 
as  ever. 

He  noticed  at  once  the  barberries 
from  our  own  house-garden  which 
were  mingled  with  the  holly  in  the 
centerpiece,  and  he  showed  delight 
when  we  told  whence  they  came. 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  relishing 
them  as  one  might  a  racy  garnish; 
but  soon  we  saw  they  were  like  the 
very  viands  of  the  feast  to  him. 

"What  is  so  good  as  home!"  said 
he,  looking  up  radiantly  but  still 
leaning  toward  the  crisp  array  of 
crimson  and  green,  "What  in  all 
the  world!"  Soon  his  eyes  dropped 
again  to  the  berries  and  leaves,  which 
were  given  an  airy  setting  by  reflec 
tion  in  a  circular  mirror  beneath 
them.  'The  holly  is  the  brighter, 
and  it  is  the  season's  proper  adorn 
ment  for  some  centuries  past,  I 
understand,  but"  -he  turned  to 
lodge  his  words  with  instinctive 
grace  -  "but  your  barberries  are 
of  a  richer  color,  are  they  not, 
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madam?"     Then  he  began  to  taste 
his  consomme. 

Prompted  by  our  inquiries  thus 
kindled,  he  genially  went  the  round 
of  the  table  telling  many  a  memory 
of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  region 
whence  this  or  that  had  come.  For 
he  had  traveled  almost  the  world 
over  since  he  was  first  our  guest. 
Even  the  pepper,  yes,  and  at  last  so 
concealed  a  thing  as  the  cinnamon 
detected  by  his  keen  senses  in  a  piece 
of  cake,  brought  us  glimpses  through 
his  eyes  of  scenes  far  away.  But 
the  salad's  olive  oil,  and  then  the 
Malaga  grapes  and  the  figs  from 
Smyrna,  proved  the  chief  of  charm 
ers;  for  they  led  him  on,  over  that 
story-lit  sea  which  has  no  mate  for 
memories  among  earth's  waters,  until 
he  was  talking  as  when  he  first  came 
of  his  homeland  and  the  heart-life  of 
the  world. 

"There  is  but  little  shining  of 
beautiful  things  in  most  homes  of 
my  country,"  he  remarked  after 
a  moment  of  silence  had  followed 
much  speaking.  "Few  there  have 
happy  plenty."  Again  he  sat  in 
meditation. 
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Soon  his  eyes  brightened,  his  smil 
ing  cheer  returned.  "But  even  so, 
they  have  your  one  best  delight  - 
children  are  such  a  joy  in  those  poor 
homes  as  you  can  scarcely  imagine. 
You  remember,  sir,  what  was  said 
of  this  long  ago  in  the  psalms." 
Thus  did  he  rise  as  with  wings. 

"Like  olive  plants  round  about  thy 
table!"  I  answered,  glancing  where 
the  figure  of  speech  had  rather  viva 
cious  exemplification.  He  bowed  ap 
proval  in  his  well-remembered  way. 

"Or  did  you  mean,"  I  added, 
noting  the  eyeshots  turned  on  me 
just  then,  "like  arrows  —  happy  is 
the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of 
them?" 

Merrily  he  laughed  at  this  father- 
play,  and  merrily  he  made  answer, 
"Olive  plants  and  arrows  —  very 
different,  surely  —  one  of  the  home, 
one  of  the  wilds!  But  both  picture 
delight,  sir,  for  men  of  my  country." 

Yet,  for  all  our  guest  was  so  bravely 
genial,  the  merriment  faded  from 
his  face  whenever  silence  came. 
Graver  thoughts  were  hovering  in 
his  mind;  soon,  like  clouds  in  an 
illumined  sky,  they  shone  with  only 
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additional  beauty  in  the  light  of  our 
Christmas  Eve. 

"May  I  tell  you,"  he  at  length 
said,  "  that  at  this  season,  the  festival 
of  joy  in  a  child,  my  thoughts  turn 
homeward  more  tenderly  than  at 
any  time  beside  in  the  year's  round? 
For  then  I  am  always  thinking,  How 
strange  is  this!  When  the  world's 
heart  is  open  to  a  child  in  our  Bethle 
hem,  the  homes  of  that  land  for  the 
most  part  have  no  share  in  this  glad 
ness.  How  strange  that  it  should 
be  emptied  of  the  fruits  of  its  own 
growing,  while  many  far  countries 
are  filled  with  —  with  scenes  like 
this!" 

He  sat  dallying  with  his  stem  of 
grapes.  It  was  like  a  glimpse  of  that 
drama  of  home-love  which  circles 
the  globe  at  all  times  but  more 
especially  at  Christmastide,  only  it 
was  deepened  in  charm  because  this 
man's  musing  was  of  Bethlehem's 
own.  land.  Presently  he  talked  on 
with  waking  voice: 

"But  the  more  I  see  of  your 
splendid  new  countries,  the  more  I 
understand  how  wonderful  for  the 
world's  good  our  ancient  little  Pales- 
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tine  has  been.  As  I  watch  your 
hurry  and  strain,  your  sense  of  the 
many  and  loss  of  the  still  mind 
heeding  the  One  —  ah,  I  cannot 
forget  what  has  come  into  the  world's 
heart  through  men  who  once  lived 
in  my  country's  quietness!  Its  hills 
and  little  waters  now  lie  open  to 
those  skies  as  of  old,  the  trustful 
ways  of  shepherds  and  flocks  are 
seen  there  still;  yet  no  more  do  they 
image  heavenly  meanings.  But 
once  —  once  this  land  which  is  deso 
late  became  like  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  men  there  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden 
in  the  cool  of  the  day!" 

His  whole  countenance  glowed 
with  a  rush  of  joy  as  he  uttered  those 
exquisite  old  words,  making  them 
his  own. 

Presently  we  left  the  table  for  the 
fireside.  I  stirred  the  embers  as  my 
wont  is  when  we  gather  there,  and 
young  hands  glad  to  be  home  from 
school  laid  on  fresh  wood. 
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J^\ESCEND  into  your  heart,  and  you  will 
-*-^  find,  there  a  deep  and  unquenchable  instinct 
—  one  which  belongs  to  the  spiritual  nature, 
which  death,  therefore,  cannot  quench,  but  which 
it  rather  sets  free  for  a  more  unreserved  enjoyment 
of  its  object.  It  is  the  instinct  of  home.  .  .  . 
We  sigh  and  wander,  we  vibrate  to  and  fro,  till 
we  rest  in  that  special  centre  where  our  deepest 
loves  are  gathered  up.  Then  the  heart  fills  and 
brims  over  with  its  own  happiness,  and  spreads 
sweetness  and  fertility  all  around  it. 

—  EDMUND  H.  SEARS, 

Aihanasia. 


"\Ve  wander  to  and  fro  " —  (In  the  wilderness  of  Judca) 

XI 

Till-;    LAND   THAT   WAS  VERY 
FAR    OFF 


flames  woke  to  a  merry  wel- 
come.  While  he  watched  them 
our  guest's  dark  eyes  showed  deeper 
lights  than  the  fire's  reflection.  At 
length  he  spoke: 

"I  must  confess  to  you --you 
who  are  my  friends  —  this  secret 
comfort  of  my  journeying,  that 
bright  colors  always  turn  my  thought 
to  that  dear  land  like  a  homing  bird. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  every 
where  seen  in  my  country's  clear 
air  and  sunshine.  What  a  blue  is 
in  its  skies  and  waters!  How  bright 
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is  the  green  of  its  valleys  in  spring 
time,  and  the  crimson  or  yellow  or 
purple  of  the  wildflowers  massed  on 
its  hills!  The  very  soil  there  is 
richly  tinted,  especially  in  plowing 
time.  And  poor  though  the  people 
now  are  as  you  would  reckon  them, 
even  in  their  garments  bright  colors 
show  out.  It  is  in  the  life-blood  of 
our  East,  this  joy  in  colors.  Do  you 
wonder,  then,  that  your  barberries 
gave  me  such  a  sense  of  your  home- 
love  as  to  waken  my  own?" 

He  scanned  our  faces  as  if  craving 
assurance  that  we  understood.  A 
smile  gave  token  that  he  found 
satisfaction,  and  he  went  on: 

"It  will  seem  curious  to  you,  no 
doubt  —  indeed  I  marvel  at  it  my 
self  -  -  that  often  when  I  ponder 
words  that  have  much  meaning  as 
to  my  country's  past  I  seem  to  see 
colors  even  in  them  also." 

"Oh,  do  you  mean  that  you  think 
in  colors,  I  wonder?  Tell  us  of 
that,  too."  The  questioner's  face 
was  reminiscent  of  her  lately  ended 
college  days,  I  thought. 

"Shall  1  try  to  show  you  this? 
Well,  let  me  see  —  let  me  see." 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  he  spoke 
words  which  linger  in  memory  like  a 
melody. 

"It  is  as  when  many  colors  shine 
out  in  an  opal  under  changing  lights. 
There  is  your  little  word  so  —  '  God 
so  loved  the  world,'  you  know. 
Well,  when  I  think  of  that  it  is  even 
as  I  now  tell  you.  In  it  sometimes 
I  seem  to  see  the  soft  flesh-tints  of 
Bethlehem's  Babe,  then  such  green 
as  is  on  the  hills  around  Nazareth, 
and  then  a  blue  as  of  the  lake  in 
Galilee.  As  I  look  again  I  see  the 
silver  and  gold  of  Syria's  grain 
fields,  the  bright  hues  of  its  many 
wildflowers,  and  the  jumble  of  colors 
in  our  quick  village  crowds.  And 
then,  then  —  the  yellow  of  torch 
flames  against  the  black  of  midnight 
in  a  garden  of  trees  —  the  sudden 
purple  of  a  flung  robe  —  the  white 
of  burial  linen  and  a  dead  face.  At 
last,  the  ruddy  light  of  morning  in 
another  garden,  shining  on  an  open 
tomb.  —  God  so  loved  the  world, 
in  my  country!" 

Some  sweet  enchantment  seemed 
to  have  laid  its  spell  upon  him.  It 
was  all  so  hushed  and  out  of  the 
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man's  oriental  soul,  this  reverie  of 
a  homeland  that  was  very  far  off, 
that  a  tear  glistened  in  the  radi 
ance  of  his  eyes  when  he  ceased 
speaking.  I  was  loath  to  venture 
with  words. 

Before  long,  for  his  sake,  I  told 
of  once  hearing  a  great  man  speak 
of  ''that  pictureland  of  Palestine." 
He  smiled  ponderingly. 

"Can  you  not  tell  me  more  of 
what  he  said?  —  'That  pictureland!' 
Ah,  did  he  indeed  call  my  country 
'that  pictureland'?" 

Our  guest  listened  intently,  smiling 
still  and  bowing  his  delight,  while  I 
responded  as  memory  served.  — "He 
said  that  in  the  world's  great  heart 
there  will  always  be  a  holy  land 
more  sacred  and  abiding  than  the 
little  country  which  travelers  go 
far  to  see,"  I  began. 

"Yes — yes!  Go  on,  pray  go  on, 
sir!"  He  was  gazing  into  the  fire's 
glow. 

"Though  the  waters  on  this  side 
or  the  desert  on  the  other  should 
cover  that  land,  said  he,  though  some 
strange  miracle  should  roll  its  hills 
and  valleys  smooth  and  blot  out  all 
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its  landmarks  and  historical  remains, 
still  this  holy  land  would  continue 
undimmed  in  men's  eyes  throughout 
the  world.  Still  the  Jordan  would 
roll  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
mountains  would  stand  round  about 
Jerusalem;  still  Egypt  would  mean 
captivity,  and  the  wilderness  life's 
wandering,  and  Pisgah  the  vision  of 
hope  fulfilled;  still  Mount  Zion  would 
stand  for  the  house  of  God,  Bethany 
for  the  sweetness  of  home,  and 
Calvary  would  be  the  word  of  words 
for  love  that  suffers  to  save.  For 
the  sacred  names  of  Palestine  have 
passed,  he  said,  from  being  merely 
the  titles  of  hills  and  waters  and 
cities,  and  stand  for  the  landmarks 
in  mankind's  spiritual  geography. 
The  Holy  Land  has  become  a  con 
tinual  map  of  the  heart's  journeying 
-  a  pictureland  of  the  inner  life  of 
men." 

The  listener's  face  was  rapturous. 
But  he  did  not  speak  at  once.  He 
seemed  to  be  stilling  his  joy.  At 
length,  very  softly,  these  words  came: 

"I  remember  how,  once  on  a  day 
in  springtime,  I  saw  a  blind  man 
among  a  band  of  pilgrims  journeying 
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through  the  hills  of  Judea,  on  their 
way  to  the  Holy  City.  His  face 
was  lifted  and  all  shining  as  he 
trudged  on  over  the  rough  way. 
As  I  watched  him,  I  was  soon  asking 
myself,  'Why  should  he  come  jour 
neying  here,  and  why  should  his  face 
be  so  bright  with  its  unseeing  eyes?' 
-  Then  my  heart  awoke  to  thoughts 
of  what  a  blind  man  might  see  in 
Palestine.  It  was  all  his  —  all  that 
is  most  sacred  there  was  known  to 
his  fond  soul  as  surely  as  to  me! 
Yes,  it  is  'that  pictureland'  of  the 
world's  heart,  our  Palestine." 

Then  this  man  of  treasure-filled 
mind  uncovered  his  inmost  brood 
ing.  Standing  in  the  ruddy  glow, 
his  head  showing  what  benignity 
comes  with  ripening  years,  he  said: 

"  Do  you  remember  that  fine  story 
of  a  time  when  David  was  warring 
in  the  wilderness?  It  begins,  'And 
David  longed  and  said,  Oh  that  one 
would  give  me  water  to  drink  of  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the 
gate.'  He  was  longing  for  home, 
thirsting  for  the  sweet  memories  of 
youth,  this  man  wearied  of  battling 
in  the  wilderness.  How  true  to  life 
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that  is  when  he  says  'which  is  by 
the  gate'!  Ah,  he  remembered  all 
about  that  old  well!  Is  it  not  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  ever 
put  into  words  of  what  is  in  men's 
hearts  —  all  men's?" 

Again  he  stood  silent,  gazing  into 
the  fire.  By  and  by  he  seemed  to 
muse  aloud,  as  if  for  the  moment 
drawn  into  forgetfulness  of  our  listen 
ing.  "But  when  they  brought  him 
water  out  of  the  well  'which  was  by 
the  gate '  •  -  the  old  story  does  not 
miss  those  words!  —  he  would  not 
drink  it.  No,  he  'poured  it  out 
unto  the  Lord.'  Ah,  that  'unto  the 
Lord ' !  —  He  had  a  cause  to  serve, 
a  work  to  do;  and  he  poured  out 
the  sweet  drink  from  his  home  well, 
speaking  words  to  strengthen  the 
men  at  his  side." 

Then  he  seemed  to  recall  himself, 
for  he  looked  up  and  smiled  on  us 
all.  "But  it  stands,"  said  he,  as 
if  trusting  us  to  need  no  words  to 
cloak  this  baring  of  his  own  breast, 
"it  stands  in  the  pictureland  of  all 
souls  for  the  dearest  longings  men 
know  --  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which 
is  by  the  gate." 
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rHERE  have  been  some  strolling  fiddlers 
under  the  window,  and  I  have  been  lis 
tening  and  crying  like  a  child.  Some  quick 
music  is  so  inexpressibly  mournful  .  .  .  the 
notes  seem  thoughts  —  thoughts  pure  of  words, 
and  a  spirit  seems  to  call  to  me  in  them,  and  cry, 
"  Hast  thou  not  felt  all  this?  "...  Let  us  never 
despise  the  wandering  minstrel.  He  is  an 
unconscious  witness  for  God ' s  harmony  —  a 
preacher  of  the  world-music  — -the  power  of  sweet 
sounds,  which  is  a  link  between  every  age  and 
race  —  the  language  which  all  can  understand, 
though  few  can  speak. 

—  CHARLES  KINGSLEY, 

Eversley  Letters. 


Moonlight  on  Lake  Galilee 
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THE     GUEST'S     DEPARTURE 

"Gaily  the  troubadour '' 

TF  all  the  men  and  women  who 
•*•  remember  hearing  their  mothers 
sing  those  words  should  raise  a  loud 
halloo  while  this  pen  pauses  from 
finishing  the  line,  it  is  fairly  be 
lievable  that  we  might  hear  one 
another  across  the  continent.  But 
no;  let  us  rather  be  silent  together 
and  listen  —  listen  to  hear  across 
the  years  the  voices  that  used  to 
sing  them.  Hark! 

"Gaily  the  troubadour  touched  his  guitar  "- 

Do    you    hear    it,    your    mother's 
voice    singing    as    she    used    to    sing 
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when  you  were  a  child?  Then  may 
we  talk  as  friends  of  what  came  to 
pass  when  our  guest  departed. 

But  first  let  us  ask  one  another  a 
question.  What  words  of  that  song 
after  this  winsome  line  impressed 
your  young  fancy  most?  Probably 
we  shall  have  to  confess,  so  incon 
stant  is  youth,  that  this  matter 
varied  with  our  age.  At  one  period, 
the  age  of  playing  Indian  and  cave- 
house  and  the  like,  doubtless  it  was 
the  next  line, 

"When  he  was  hastening  home  from  the  war." 

Later,  for  most  of  us  I  dare  say,  it 
was 

"Lady  love,  lady  love,  welcome  me  home." 

For  myself,  I  acknowledge  rather 
vivid  memories  associated  with  both 
of  these  picturesque  lines.  But  there 
was  another,  the  third  of  this  first 
stanza,  which  fascinated  me  with 
lasting  and  growing  charm,  from 
the  days  when  mother  lips  began 
to  teach  of  sacred  things  onward 
through  all  changes.  It  was  this, 

"Singing,  From  Palestine  hither  I  come." 

From  Palestine!  Strange  was  the 
spell  those  words  laid  on  my  child- 
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hood.  It  deepened  in  youth.  It 
touched  early  manhood  with  magic. 
It  has  remained  unbroken  in  mid-life. 
I  felt  its  oldtime  enchantment  when 
our  guest  took  his  leave  and  I 
walked  with  him  a  short  distance 
to  direct  his  way. 

Not  many  were  the  words  we  spoke 
as  our  steps  crunched  musically  along 
the  frosty  white  road.  The  night 
was  of  a  penetrating  cold,  and  there 
was  shivering  in  my  friend's  body  as 
his  arm  lay  in  mine.  He  was  grow 
ing  old,  this  far- journeying  man  who 
had  twice  come  into  our  sheltered 
nook  of  life  leaving  memorable  quick- 
enings  of  heart.  But  there  seemed 
to  be  in  him  a  joyous  consciousness 
of  the  night's  hushed  splendors  and 
the  commemoration  that  hallowed 
them.  Once,  indeed,  besides  the 
snow-music  our  steps  made,  I  heard 
him  humming  a  fragment  of  some 
chantlike  song  —  a  softly  quavering 
intonation,  gurgling  now  and  then, 
like  the  songs  one  hears  along  the 
hoof-ways  of  Syrian  hills.  When  I 
ventured  to  ask  about  it,  "Pardon 
-  it  was  only  something  my  mother 
sang  in  our  childhood,"  said  he. 
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While  his  form  became  more 
and  more  indistinct  down  the  star 
lit  street,  "From  Palestine"  kept 
sounding  in  my  thoughts.  At  length 
I  turned  homeward,  reflecting  how 
this  man  had  come  to  be  like  an 
embodiment  of  mankind  to  me- 
like  the  voice  of  the  human  spirit, 
sounding  out  of  far  sundered  climes 
and  dim  centuries,  yet  uttering  itself 
in  familiar  tones  and  the  terms  of 
common  life. 

Strolling  back  along  the  lonely 
village  road,  the  sight  of  our  dwell 
ing  amid  bare  trees  in  the  snow's 
whiteness  brought  to  mind  a  favorite 
writer's  saying  that  the  inhabitants 
of  sunnier  climes  do  not  know  how 
winning  and  joyful  is  the  look  of  the 
chimney  tops  of  our  homes  in  the 
midst  of  what  to  them  would  seem 
most  desolate  and  dreary.  Yet  this 
pilgrim  from  radiant  Syria  had  under 
stood  and  shared  our  tenderest  de 
light.  "Home,"  I  mused,  "must 
belong  to  humanity's  universal  sign- 
language,  understood  by  all  men  at 
sight  like  a  smile  or  tear." 

Then  came  a  sudden  longing,  and 
then  a  resolve.  I  would  do  what  a 
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man  may  to  share  with  lovers  of 
home  everywhere  the  charm  of  this 
wanderer's  visit.  For  them,  more 
especially  for  the  many  who  are  far 
from  dear  home-lights  at  every 
Christmas  time,  I  would  write  of 
the  picture  he  had  unveiled  in  the 
well  by  Bethlehem's  gate. 

While  I  stood  pondering  this  ad 
venture  and  watching  the  smoke 
from  our  fireplace  drift  out  into 
the  moonlight  (or  perhaps  it  was  the 
stars  and  snow  that  made  the  mystic 
light,  since  the  moon  was  but  a 
silver  crescent),  the  old  house  seemed 
to  be  waking  from  its  somnolence 
under  the  winter  sky.  First  the 
piano  was  heard  resounding  to  the 
touch  of  exuberant  fingers.  "Some 
rapture  of  familiar  harmonies,"  quoth 
I,  "giving  vent  to  young  natures  after 
sharing  the  grave  pleasures  of  their 
elders." 

Soon  voices  were  heard  singing. 
A  sweetly  vibrant  melody  it  was, 
and  the  song  was  endeared  to  me  by 
reason  of  having  been  sung  many 
a  time  in  my  hearing.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  was  that  it  had  been 
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thought  of  now.  While  listening  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  girlish  voices 
I  was  moved  to  utter  the  words  out 
in  the  dark,  albeit  without  essaying 
the  tune  and,  because  of  emotion, 
quite  under  my  breath: 

At  eve  when  the  sun  on  the  hills  was  descending 
I  dreamed  of  all  wings  that  were  hastening  home, 

Of  the  kine  that  in  pasturelands  homeward  were 

wending, 
And  the  wayfarers  ceasing  to  roam. 

I  dreamed  of  the  sails  that  were  nearing  a  harbor, 
Of  streams  that  were  gliding  to  rest  in  the  deep, 

Of  the  low-nodding  flowers  on  trellis  and  arbor, 
And  the  children  then  going  to  sleep. 

I  dreamed  of  the  trysts  that  lovers  were  keeping, 
Of  earth's  many  home-lights  matching  the  stars, 

Of  the  bliss  when  the  night  for  the  mourning  and 

weeping 
The  way  into  dreamland  unbars. 

I  dreamed  of  the  souls  that  to  heaven  were  flying! 

Then  softly  I  sang  —  "  My  heart,  cease  to  roam; 
E'en  the  wanderer  now,  though  way-spent  and  sigh 
ing, 

Will  soon  in  his  dreams  hie  him  home." 

When  the  song  ended  indoors  a 
few  rippling  passages  in  changed  key 
rang  out  from  the  piano.  Thought 
of  the  departed  guest  was  over  and 
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gone.  Silence  followed.  As  for  my 
self,  the  far  stars  twinkling  in  the 
keen  dark  seemed  to  be  catching  up 
that  little  earth-song  of  home. 
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rHERE  is  the  family  life  of  man,  with  its 
sanctities  and  felicities.  Here  "will  is 
much,  but  nature  is  more;  and  at  times  na 
ture  seems  the  mightier  witness  of  God  .  .  .  in 
the  rush,  the  surprise,  the  persistence,  the 
sovereignty,  and  the  sweetness  of  domestic  in 
stincts  we  see  a  will  other  than  our  own.  The 
home  once  established,  children  born,  here  to  be 
cared  for  and  loved,  here  to  be  defended  and  led 
up  to  the  threshold  of  manhood  and  womanhood, 
the  human  heart  becomes  master.  The  economic 
activity  and*  worth  of  man,  the  political  genius 
and  service  of  man,  the  religious  vision  and 
passion  of  man,  come  out  of  the  heart  of  our 
human  homes.  The  goodness  here  is  the  best 
that  we  know;  it  is  our  own,  and  again  it  is  not 
our  own.  .  .  .  Without  the  grace  of  the  Eternal, 
it  is  an  absolute  mystery.  Without  God,  there 
is  no  hope  of  understanding  this  supreme  blossom 
and  excellence  of  our  humanity. 

—  GEORGE  A.  GORDON, 

Through  Man  to  God. 


"How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob!" — (This  primitive 
home  in  the  Holy  Land,  still  seen  there  among  the  Bedouins, 
passed  into  the  imagery  of  the  Bible  as  "fireside"  has  come 
to  mean  home  in  our  thought) 


XIII 
THE    WELL    BY    THE    GATE 

PRESENTLY  lights  were  seen, 
-*-  appearing  and  disappearing,  now 
here,  now  there,  even  to  my  own 
room's  windows  under  the  eaves.  I 
knew  well  what  this  meant.  The 
merry  secrecies  of  Christmas  gift 
time  were  being  enacted  once  more 
under  that  snow-mantled  roof.  Even 
a  wringing  angel  might  have  under 
stood  as  much  if  he  had  chanced  just 
then  to  fly  over  our  dwelling,  it  was 
beaming  so  capriciously  in  the  frosty 
stillness.  For  surely  such  things  are 
understood  in  heaven. 
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I  perceived  that  my  appearance 
at  such  a  juncture  would  be  un 
timely,  and  thought  of  strolling. 
Our  village  was  ever  charming  to 
me  when  night  lay  upon  it  and  lights 
shone  in  the  windows  of  my  neigh 
bors.  Then  their  foibles  and  com 
monplaces  of  temperament,  even 
their  ill-doing  and  occasional  sins, 
yes  and  their  time-borne  sorrows, 
lent  tenderness  to  my  meditations, 
while  their  familiar  virtues  or  lowly 
heroisms  took  on  the  luster  of  ro 
mance.  "People  are  exceedingly  in 
teresting  if  not  seen  too  sharply," 
I  often  said  in  my  rambles  by  night. 

But  the  cold  was  over  keen  for 
comfort,  and  the  hour  was  so  late 
that  most  of  the  windows  were  dark. 
I  soon  resolved  to  go  indoors. 

' '  Wonder  where  daddy  is ! "  a  voice 
was  heard  saying  above  stairs,  some 
moments  after  I  was  snug  before 
the  fire.  "Daddy!"  I  whispered, 
smiling  in  the  spent  glow. 

The  mysteries  went  on  with  un 
abated  zest  until  our  tall  clock  pres 
ently  rang  its  longest  music  through 
the  house  and  bells  in  a  neighboring 
tower  pealed  their  midnight  clangor. 
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I  had  a  secret  or  two  of  my  own  to 
carry  into  effect  that  night,  and  was 
mindful  that  I  must  abide  the  time 
of  safe  silence  overhead,  not  having 
been  a  father  so  many  years  without 
learning  the  wisdom  of  waiting,  in 
such  matters  as  well  as  others  not 
a  few.  Yet  this  was  ever  a  hard 
lesson  to  apply  in  conduct,  and  it 
seemed  an  unconscionably  long  time 
before  voices  and  the  sound  of  foot 
steps  ceased. 

Perhaps  I  dozed  at  times  mean 
while.  Be  that  as  it  may,  while  the 
firelight  waned  the  brighter  glowed 
my  musing  on  what  our  guest  had 
said  of  "  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which 
was  by  the  gate."  I  seemed  to  see 
it  in  a  veritable  vision  —  its  airy 
sightliness  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  valley  eastward  from  the  little 
town,  the  changing  scenes  of  village 
life  gathered  about  it  in  the  day's 
round  —  busy  men  in  the  morning 
light  sauntering  off  with  flocks  at 
their  heels  —  mothers  lingering  there 
with  their  little  ones  and  their 
pitchers,  then  turning  each  to  her 
own  home  —  laborers  climbing  to 
the  ancient  curb  from  vineyards 
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and  fields  on  the  slopes  below  in 
the  glare  of  noon  —  youths  and  vil 
lage  daughters  appearing  there  and 
tarrying  amid  welcome  shadows  in 
the  old  yet  ever  new  mirth  or 
solemnity  of  lover  ways  at  evening 
time.  What  a  picture  it  was  to 
conjure  up  thoughts  of  all  that 
home  has  meant  in  this  workaday 
world,  that  well  by  the  gate! 

Older  than  the  state,  older  than 
church  or  school  or  any  other  agency 
of  good  among  men,  home  was  the 
first  provision  for  human  hearts. 
We  may  fancy  the  Father  of  all  life 
pondering,  as  fathers  are  wont  to  do. 
"What  impulse,  what  saving  in 
stinct,"  we  may  fancy  him  saying, 
"can  I  impart  to  this  will-wakened 
little  selfhood,  this  man  I  have 
brought  forth?"  In  some  such 
brooding  of  his  great  heart  he  must 
have  uttered  those  words,  "It  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone." 
In  any  case,  the  impulse  to  mate  was 
set  in  man's  heart;  and  woman,  the 
Almighty's  skill  suiting  her  to  the 
purpose,  was  fashioned  to  match 
it  and  share  it  and  keep  it  aglow 
forevermore. 
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And  what  then?  With  woman 
came  home.  With  her,  only  with 
her,  has  home  had  its  well-being  the 
world  over,  from, the  beginning  unto 
this  day.  It  is  her  distinctive 
achievement  in  the  striving  earth, 
her  supreme  contribution  to  human 
welfare.  And  no  testimonial  of  time 
can  surpass  this,  that  home  has  ever 
been  the  chief  reliance  in  heaven's 
wardenry  on  earth.  "In  truth,  it 
is  our  saving  human  joy,"  I  mused, 
with  a  thrill  of  thankfulness,  "more 
life-giving  than  sunshine,  more  be 
nign  and  magical  than  moon  or 
stars  in  times  of  earthly  dark,  more 
enriching  than  gold  or  any  treasure 
stored  in  the  ground,  more  nourish 
ing  and  comforting  than  the  yield  of 
all  orchards  or  fields,  more  delightful 
than  flowers  or  the  flow  of  streams 
or  the  song  of  birds  or  any  other 
pleasant  thing  of  land  or  sea  or 
sky.  Surely  the  Creator  was  never 
kinder  to  our  world  than  when  he 
thought  of  woman,  the  home-maker 
-  never,  unless  it  was  when  he 
tuned  the  hearts  of  all  mankind 
to  the  music  of  '  Home,  sweet 
home." 
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Then  I  fell  to  pondering  what 
blessings  come  to  us  all  through 
homes  —  blessings  beyond  the  crea 
ture  comforts  they  afford.  There  is 
the  home-maker  herself;  very  hu 
man,  indeed,  being  a  woman  withal 
(I  caught  myself  smiling  in  a  man's 
way  at  this  byplay  of  the  mind  in 
grave  meditation),  yet  how  hallowed 
in  all  eyes,  touched  with  what  tender 
charm!  A  toiler  usually,  a  burden- 
bearer  and  a  doer  of  the  common 
place  day  after  day,  no  doubt;  but 
home  transforms  all  and  gives  her 
beatitude.  For  by  love's  alchemy 
she  there  becomes  the  creator  of  an 
environment,  the  artist  of  mystic 
handiwork,  more  prized  by  universal 
human  instinct  than  any  other  prod 
uct  of  genius.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature,  nothing  in  history,  to  match 
the  reverence  and  love  that  are  hers 
in  millions  of  homes  —  nothing. 

"If  woman  knows  what  she  is 
about  in  these  days  of  her  new  out 
going,"  said  I,  rousing  enough  to 
observe  that  the  fire  was  fast  paling 
as  I  settled  deeper  in  the  chair, 
"somehow  in  her  leaps  and  bounds 
in  education  and  business  and  poli- 
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tics,  necessary  and  for  good  as  these 
seem  to  be  in  our  time,  she  will  yet 
keep  her  heart  set  on  fitness  for  home- 
making.  God  himself  made  that 
hers  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 
That  is  what  the  world  of  men  lacks; 
and  woman  must  keep  it  and  impart 
it  in  all  her  outreaching  ways,  else 
life's  sweet  waters  will  be  fouled 
at  their  spring.  It's  the  best  thing 
that's  human!" 

So  comfortable  was  I  now  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  remember 
ing  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  foot 
steps  above  stairs  as  an  excuse  for 
lingering  in  the  hearth's  warmth. 

In  the  home  are  the  children,  too, 
my  reverie  ran  on.  How  they  crowd 
their  tiny  selves  into  homes!  And 
what  claims  on  us  they  set  up,  claims 
that  deepen  with  the  years!  The 
good  Father  of  us  all  must  smile 
with  satisfaction  as  he  watches  what 
his  children  will  do  for  their  children 
in  the  homes  of  this  selfish  old  world. 
And  it  goes  on,  this  parental  self- 
giving,  through  so  many  years!  No 
other  offspring  in  nature  needs  tend 
ance  a  tithe  as  long  as  our  human 
young.  But  it  goes  on  until  at  last 
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a  day  comes  when  the  marvel 
is  interpreted  and  vindicated.  The 
children,  one  by  one,  in  a  new  home 
or  the  old,  become  home-makers 
themselves.  Then  the  secret  mean 
ing  of  all  the  home-charmed  years  is 
disclosed  —  in  the  midst  of  life's 
garden  still  stands  an  Eden  tree 
"bearing  fruit  after  its  kind  wherein 
is  the  seed  thereof." 

And  the  man,  the  man  whose 
youthful  choice  establishes  a  home, 
whose  grapple  with  the  world  must 
somehow  bring  provision  for  its  mul 
tiplying  needs  and  protection  against 
numberless  perils,  how  he  is  great- 
ened  as  he  faces  his  responsibility 
and  tries  to  match  it  —  greatened 
by  trust  and  love !  In  spite  of  faults, 
in  spite  of  failures,  his  better  self  is 
discerned  and  cherished  in  his  home 
as  nowhere  else.  A  character  is  there 
vouchsafed  him  which  confers  a  sort 
of  magic  dignity.  The  young  wife, 
alone  at  first,  unflinchingly  ascribes 
it  unto  him.  By  and  by  the  children 
one  by  one  join  her  in  the  little  king 
dom  of  his  regality.  It  fills  the  light 
melody  of  his  young  manhood  with 
strong  chords;  it  deepens  life's  music 
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with  manifold  harmonies,  enriched 
at  times  by  minor  strains  as  manhood 
rises  to  its  choral  fulness.  And  when 
the  glamours  of  life's  earlier  romance 
fade  away,  still  this  home-given 
dignity  for  the  husband,  the  father, 
is  maintained.  He  receives  only  the 
more  tender  regard  while  the  years 
of  often  baffled  endeavor  go  on  - 
go  on  until  they  bring  a  stoop  in  his 
shoulders  and  gray  hair  thinning 
over  a  weary  brow.  Then  his  ri 
pened  fatherhood  becomes  so  dear 
that  it  is  deemed  a  likeness  and 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  heaven! 
Such  is  the  knighthood  of  men  in 
this  realm. 

And  then,  my  musing  winged  on, 
then  comes  the  crowning  of  it  all; 
yes,  the  crowning,  not  the  collapse, 
of  the  long  home-making.  Life 
mellows  fast.  Father  and  mother 
become  less  firm  in  their  hold  on  the 
world.  Visions  of  a  home,  as  yet 
unseen  but  strangely  real  now,  rise 
in  their  thoughts,  shine  in  their 
dreams.  At  last  a  day  dawns  when 
one  of  them  answers  not  the  morning 
greeting  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
fifty  years.  Then  the  other  —  oh, 
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the  other!  .  .  .  The  lone  one  lingers 
a  while,  then  follows —  "to  be 
together  again."  So  the  dearest 
experiences  of  earth  and  heaven's 
long-waiting  joys  are  blended  in  the 
one  sweet  sanctity  —  home. 

Was  it  still  waking  thoughts  that 
led  me  into  these  reverie  solitudes? 
Memory  is  clear  only  as  to  this,  that 
at  such  a  rapt  juncture  my  medita 
tion  was  of  a  night  when  for  the  first 
time  I  listened  to  a  birth-bleat  under 
our  roof,  of  playthings  that  used  to 
be  about  our  fireside  but  had  lain  in 
the  attic  unfondled  for  many  years, 
of  how  the  home-making  gifts  of 
one  who  never  failed  me  were  mani 
folded  in  these  latter  times  until 
the  old  house  was  a  veritable  con 
servatory  of  blooming  delights,  now 
that  my  beard  was  graying  a  trifle. 

"What  a  chorus  of  calls  to  good 
ness  sounds  in  our  homes ! "  I  said  or 
seemed  to  say.  How  many,  young 
and  out  in  the  world  alone,  are 
charmed  back  from  beguilement  by 
remembrance  of  what  father  and 
mother  would  think !  How  the  home 
that  many  a  young  man  hopes 
to  make  for  his  waiting  mate  calls  to 
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him  and  drowns  the  seductive  siren 
song!  And  God  alone  knows  how 
men  are  nerved  against  surrender  and 
empowered  to  fight  on  by  thought 
of  the  needs  at  home  and  the  joy 
or  grief  that  their  struggle  will 
bring  to  wife  or  children.  Surely 
no  influence  of  earth  so  matches 
the  saving  charm  of  heaven. 

"What  sympathies  grow  in  a 
home,"  I  seemed  now  to  say  aloud, 
"what  hopes  are  cherished,  what 
plans  are  held  fast,  what  cares  are 
borne,  what  joys  are  shared,  what 
graces  are  revealed,  what  weaknesses 
are  covered,  what  faults  and  sins  are 
forgiven,  what  scenes  of  love's  quick 
reconcilements  are  enacted,  what 
sorrows  are  hallowed,  what  vexa 
tions  are  shut  out,  what  peace  is 
shut  in,  what  a  sheltering  nook  on 
the  way  to  the  heaven  we  hope  for 
is  formed  by  the  walls  and  roof  of  a 
home!" 

I  must  have  been  dreaming  indeed 
by  this  time;  for  I  seemed  to  be 
striving  to  lift  my  voice  that  these 
words  might  be  heard  by  a  throng 
which  appeared  to  have  gathered 
outside  the  windows  in  the  still  win- 
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ter  night.  Their  faces  looked  dis 
traught  and  pitiful.  Their  voices 
made  a  weird  jangle,  muffled  yet 
ever  breaking  into  startling  sounds. 

"These  are  the  many  who  have 
no  homes  nowadays !"  I  sighed.  But 
soon,  amid  a  throng  of  visages  seem 
ingly  from  the  neighboring  city's 
tenements  and  visibly  marked  by 
poverty  or  vice,  faces  were  discerned 
which  were  known  to  me.  Neighbors 
of  mine  were  there.  "Ah,  these 
have  homes,"  my  lips  murmured, 
"but  their  homes  are  unhappy, 
blighted  somehow!  Therefore  are 
they  gathered  at  my  window  making 
outcry,  poor  souls." 

An  impulse  to  call  these  distressful 
townsfolk  in  for  such  comfort  and 
cheer  as  fireside  kindness  might 
afford,  was  almost  irresistible.  But 
what  could  be  done  with  the  many 
from  the  city's  strange  under-life? 
Our  dwelling  could  not  contain  so 
many. 

Resolved  at  least  to  speak  such 
words  as  a  man  could  find  to  be 
friend  them  all,  I  strove  to  rise  the 
better  to  make  myself  heard.  Then 
—  I  woke. 
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Stillness  was  over  all  the  house. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  within;  and 
only  the  stars,  the  moon  having  set, 
were  witnessing  the  hush  that  lay 
on  the  untrampled  Christmas  snow. 

Softly  I  placed  my  gifts  for  the 
morrow,  then  tiptoed  to  bed. 

Sweet  was  the  sleep  of  that  night 
—  sleep  that  began  midway  in  a 
prayer  for  our  departed  guest  and 
the  homes  of  men  everywhere,  homes 
that  were  happy  and  homes  that 
were  not.  In  its  dreams,  merry 
voices  —  voices  sweet  with  laughter 
and  glee  —  were  heard  at  length. 

"Perhaps  they  —  are  bringing  me 
water  —  from  the  well  of  Bethlehem 
-  which  is  by  the  gate ! "  I  whispered, 
sleeping  on. 

By  and  by  the  voices  seemed  to 
be  coming  nearer.  Suddenly  they 
cried  out,  "Merry  Christmas,  father! 
Aren't  you  ever  going  to  wake  and 
see  what  Santa  has  brought  us  all?" 
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Smooth  Stones  from  a 
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r  I  THERE  is  something  magnificent  in  a  man- 
-*•  hood  that  will  not  flinch  in  adversity;  that 
has  a  strength  within  mightier  than  all  the 
forces  of  opposition  without;  that  braves  storms 
until  the  skies  have  become  clear  again.  .  .  .  Add 
a  few  years  and  the  fascination  deepens.  Time 
has  made  havoc  with  the  smoothness  of  the  face; 
the  hair  is  white  with  glory;  the  slower  step  re 
minds  of  the  weariness  in  walking  rough  places; 
the  subdued  voice  echoes  the  attained  wisdom. 
Like  the  ship  that  has  breasted  the  wintry  storms 
of  the  Atlantic,  like  the  eagle  that  has  winged  his 
serenest,  loftiest  flight,  like  the  cliff  whose  deep- 
seamed  rifts  declare  what  waves  have  dashed 
^lpon  it  in  vain  —  such  is  the  life  going  out  of 
this  school  of  discipline  into  an  existence  where 
angels  walk  with  the  redeemed. 

—  DAVID  O.  MEARS, 
Inspired  Through  Suffering. 


There  is  a  river' 


XIV 

SMOOTH    STONES    FROM    A 
SHEPHERD'S    BAG 

AND  what  of  the  Dominie? 
Through  the  weeks  leading  up 
to  Christmas  messages  came  from 
him  to  one  and  another  of  our  gather 
ings  at  the  church.  He  forgot  no 
company  of  his  people,  worshipers 
or  workers. 

He  crowned  all  —  crowned,  I  say 
-  by  the  way  he  remembered  the 
children  in  the  Primary  and  Kinder 
garten  Tree  Party  just  before  night 
fall  on  Christmas  Eve.  To  them 
came  a  letter;  in  it  was  a  bunch  of 
merry  questions  which  they  were  to 
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ask  Santa  Claus  for  him  --  merry, 
but  how  fondly  wise  in  the  chance 
they  gave  Santa  to  instil  into  child 
heads  something  of  Christmastide's 
deeper  meaning.  They  would  be 
sure  to  ask  old  Santa  these  things, 
wouldn't  they?  He  knew  they 
would,  since  he  couldn't  be  there 
himself  this  time;  and  they  would 
remember  what  Santa  said,  so  they 
could  tell  him  about  it  when  he  saw 
them  again  —  by  and  by. 

Having  loved  his  own  which  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto 
the  end! 

And  the  end  was  at  hand.  While 
the  bells  of  Morningdale  were  ringing 
out  that  sorrowful  but  now  hallowed 
year,  he  fell  asleep.  When  the  light 
of  New  Year's  morning  broke  —  his 
eyes  had  caught  such  glimpses  of  the 
Holy  Land  on  high  that  they  did  not 
open  again  to  see  the  pictureland  of 
the  heart  which  is  on  earth. 

Dead? 

No!  —  Alive,  forevermore. 

Among  various  matters  the  Domi 
nie  had  committed  to  my  care,  one 
only  should  be  mentioned  here.  I 
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found  a  certain  large  and  over 
flowing  note  book  in  his  desk.  On 
its  first  page,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
title  or  heading,  were  these  words, 
"Smooth  Stones  from  a  Shepherd's 
Bag."  Under  this  large-lettered 
inscription  was  the  following,  com 
pactly  penned: 

And  David  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  chose 
him  five  smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  in  the  shepherd's  bag  which  he  had,  even  in  his 
scrip;  and  his  sling  was  in  his  hand:  and  he  drew 
near  to  the  Philistine.  ...  So  David  prevailed 
over  the  Philistine  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone. 
—  1  Samuel  17  ;  40-50. 

In  the  book  beside  this  first  page 
was  laid  an  envelope  whereon  my 
name  was  written.  In  it  was  a  note 
which  read,  "To  Herbert:--!  have 
always  wanted  to  write  a  book  with 
this  title  and  try  to  get  it  into  print. 
Somehow  I  never  have.  Perhaps 
you  can.  I  leave  this  note  book  to 
you  with  grateful  love.  --  Dominie." 

That  note,  with  its  signature  testi 
fying  to  his  humble  pleasure  in  the 
title  we  had  given  him  and  persisted 
in  using  even  after  he  was  honored 
with  the  doctorate  —  that  note  is 
now  one  of  my  most  precious 
possessions. 
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I  hope  to  fulfil  his  wish  some  day. 
If  I  ever  do,  the  riches  garnered  in 
his  worn  old  note  book  shall  bear  in 
their  new  setting  the  title  the  Domi 
nie  chose  —  chose  for  the  book  which 
he  wanted  to  write  but  "somehow" 
never  did. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  best,  how 
ever,  to  let  my  readers  know  the 
man  himself  first,  and  his  way  of 
looking  at  this  sweet  but  bewildering 
life  of  ours.  This  I  have  tried  to  do 
in  the  narrative  now  ending.  If  it 
should  succeed  in  winning  any  out 
in  the  world  to  be  his  lovers,  "Smooth 
Stones  from  a  Shepherd's  Bag"  may 
appear  by  and  by,  for  their  sakes  - 
and  for  his. 

Only  a  few  selections  from  the  note 
book  seem  to  me  called  for  now  and 
here,  as  sidelights  on  the  man  I  have 
sought  to  portray,  and  to  finish 
the  tale  that  is  nearly  told.  At  the 
opening  of  the  book  appears  the 
following: 

Slingmen 

Judges  20  :  16  —  "Among  all  this 
people  there  were  seven  hundred 
chosen  men  lefthanded;  every  one 
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could  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth, 
and  not  miss."  —  Out  of  the  more 
than  26,000  that  were  swordsmen,  as 
the  record  says  —  men  that  could 
wield  the  conventional,  professional 
weapon  of  a  soldier  —  there  were 
only  700  who  could  use  a  weapon  of 
their  own  devising  in  every-day  life 
and  do  it  so  well  that  "every  one 
could  sling  stones  at  a  hair-breadth 
and  not  miss."  Rather  unlikely 
fellows  ,they  must  have  seemed,  too, 
being  lefthanded.  But  because  they 
could  use  simple  things,  like  a  sling 
and  a  stone,  and  not  miss  —  could 
turn  commonplace  means  to  account 
in  performing  extraordinary  deeds 
of  skill  —  they  were  "chosen  men" 
when  a  day  of  battle  came.  Pro 
fessionals  are  necessary,  of  course. 
But  it  is  fine,  specially  when  one  is 
somewhat  unpromising  as  men  judge 
their  fellows,  to  be  a  slingman  —  one 
who  can  hit  the  mark  with  his  own 
contrivance,  "and  not  miss." 

Scattered  over  the  pages  of  the 
book  were  found  many  notes  which 
were  evidently  temporary  memo 
randa  —  for  example: 
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"What  the  children  told  me  today 
about  the  Ten  Commandments" 
or  this, 

"Psalm  3  —  morning  song;  Psalm 
4  —  evening   song.     Trace   signs   of 
this  in  the  pair" 
or  this  alluring  entry, 

"What  I  overheard  Antoinette 
saying  to  young  people  about  a  body 
and  a  soul." 

Numerous  fragments  were  ob 
served  also  —  first  sketches,  mere 
beginnings.  How  eagerly  I  listed 
them  to  search  for  any  later  de 
velopment  of  one  or  another  that 
might  be  found  in  the  piles  of  manu 
script  which  filled  drawers  and  boxes. 

But  throughout  the  book  there 
were  pieces  of  writing  clearly  worked 
out  to  final  form.  I  will  give  one 
here  which  affords,  I  think,  a  near 
view  of  the  Dominie's  heart. 

A  Jamaican  Treasure 

It  was  a  June  Sabbath  afternoon. 
It  was  the  young  man's  first  re 
sponsible  business  charge.  He  was 
a  minister  of  Christ.  Nothing,  you 
see,  was  lacking  to  throw  rosy  lights 
on  the  scene. 
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He  stood  talking  with  a  black  man 
from  sunny  Jamaica.  The  black 
man  was  the  first  of  a  procession, 
now  grown  very  long,  of  sojourners 
who  have  come  as  guests  through  the 
years  since  then  and  have  quickened 
the  minister's  mind  and  heart  by 
talk  of  far  lands.  The  minister  still 
recalls  the  sense  of  the  bigness  of  the 
kingdom  which  came  over  him  as  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  that  black 
man,  and  how  his  spirit  rose  as  his 
eyes  glanced  through  the  locust  trees 
to  his  little  frame  church,  backed  by 
the  row  of  lonesome  horse-sheds. 

They  had  strolled  through  the 
village  to  the  burying-ground  on  a 
neighboring  hill.  They  felt  the  sweet 
uplift  of  the  Junetime  sky,  and  the 
balm  of  the  still  Sabbath  air.  There 
was  the  strange  delight  of  fellowship, 
too. 

The  young  minister  had  told  his 
black  brother  about  some  of  his 
wearing  cares  and  perplexities.  Ah, 
me!  there  were  nearly  or  quite  three 
score  people,  all  told,  for  him  to 
minister  unto  in  those  days,  and  his 
burdens  seemed  heavy  indeed!  He 
has  had  some  light  thrown  on  the 
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matter  of  burden-bearing  since  then. 
He  got  more  light  that  day  than  he 
then  discerned. 

As  they  stood  talking,  the  black 
man,  with  warm  and  comforting 
cheer  in  his  voice,  said:  "Well, 
brother,  fret  little,  play  some,  work 
much,  pray  more,  hope  all." 

As  the  years  have  shed  their  light 
on  those  words,  the  minister  has  often 
wondered  how  that  black  Jamaican 
came  to  utter  so  much  wisdom  in 
such  gemlike  form.  He  has  long 
since  discovered  that  if  the  stranger 
had  thrown  a  chain  of  five  jeweled 
links  about  his  neck  that  day  he 
would  not  have  enriched  all  his  days 
to  come  half  so  much  as  when  he 
spoke  those  words  with  the  smile  of 
a  genial  spirit. 

They  were  standing  with  their 
feet  deep  in  the  myrtle  vines  over 
running  the  graves  of  the  village, 
as  the  black  man  spoke.  The  grass 
has  long  grown  green  over  his  grave 
in  sunny  Jamaica.  The  minister 
lives  on,  cherishing  the  words  his  new 
friend  uttered  in  the  quiet  of  that 
rural  Sabbath,  as  a  priceless  boon,  a 
Jamaican  treasure. 
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Here  is  another  which  seems  to  me 
equally  complete  and  revealing. 

Never 

Hebrews  13  : 5  -  "I  will  never 
leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
One  of  the  best  things  I  ever  heard 
from  our  old  Greek  professor  was  on 
these  words.  "Count  the  negatives 
in  the  Greek  of  it,"  said  he.  "You 
will  find  five  of  them  crowded  into 
this  sentence.  Gentlemen,  in  Eng 
lish  doubling  a  negative  cancels  it. 
But  not  so  in  Greek.  One  strength 
ens  the  other,  in  Greek.  See,  then, 
the  certainty  in  the  divine  assurance 
here.  In  the  promise  of  never  leav 
ing  nor  forsaking,  the  never  is 
clinched,  if  I  may  say  so  —  clinched 
five  times."  I  have  forgotten  much 
that  our  professor  taught  us;  but 
I  have  never  forgotten  that.  The 
man  who  wrote 

"How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  his  excellent  word," 

whoever  he  was,  which  is  a  matter  of 
some  controversy,  was  a  scholar  as 
well  as  a  poet;  for  he  brought  out  the 
strength  of  this  promise  by  putting 
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every  one  of  these  five  Greek  nega 
tives  into  the  hymn's  last  stanza  — 

"  The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose, 

I  will  not,  I  will  not  desert  to  his  foes; 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor  to  shake, 
I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake." 


Here  is  a  "Smooth  Stone"  with 
which,  I  fancy,  the  Dominie  felled 
more  than  one  giant  care  that  stalked 
dangerously,  threatening  the  welfare 
of  his  Israel. 

In  the  Cool  of  the  Day 

Genesis  3:8-  "And  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day." 
The  first  pair  by  disobedience  made 
that  a  cause  of  fear.  They  "hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden."  Many,  for  the  same  rea 
son,  hide  themselves  from  God  still, 
"amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden" 
• —  trying  to  get  away  from  him  by 
means  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
What  folly!  If  men  and  women  are 
obedient,  all  is  changed.  Hearing 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  amongst 
the  provisions  he  has  made  for  our 
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good  becomes  the  crowning  joy  of 
all.  Listen  for  it;  you  may  hear  it 
any  time,  but  more  especially  listen 
for  it  "in  the  cool  of  the  day." 
The  old  story  is  true  to  reality  in 
life.  And  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  keep 
the  close-to-nature  setting  which  is 
felt  in  the  ancient  narrative.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
is  past,  its  work  done,  turn  your 
mind  to  pleasant  outdoor  things. 
It  will  help  you  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  God.  Think  of  the  things 
that  toil  not  —  the  things  that  can 
not  speak  and  never  fret  —  the  tree, 
the  flower,  the  soil,  quiet  creatures  in 
their  burrowed  holes,  birds  in  their 
nests,  the  vanishing  sun,  the  light- 
bearers  of  the  night  sky.  It  is  whole 
some  to  become  mindful  at  least  once 
each  day  of  the  life  about  you  that 
toils  not.  It  charms  away  vexations ; 
and  the  soul  comes  to  its  own.  Let 
your  prayers  rise  at  such  times,  with 
out  strain  —  restingly,  and  mingled 
with  the  melody  of  a  song. 

I  found  in  the  book  an  entry,  under 
one  heading  but  manifestly  meant  to 
have  two  parts,  which  at  once  I 
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recognized  as  the  substance  of  what 
we  heard  from  the  pulpit  years 
before.  The  first  part  only  was 
fully  written,  and  I  will  give  it  here. 

"  There  Is  A  River" 

Psalm  46  :  4 —  "  There  is  a  river, 
the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the 
city  of  God."  -There  is  a  very 
positive  soul  back  of  that  declara 
tion.  It  took  courage  and  force  of 
mind  to  say  such  a  thing.  For 
Jerusalem,  which  is  "the  city  of 
God"  in  the  thought  of  the  psalmists, 
had  no  river.  The  great  cities  of  the 
world  have  most  of  them  had  such  a 
"  very  present  help  "  —  Damascus 
its  Abanah  and  Pharpar,  the  ' '  rivers 
of  Damascus"  that  Syrian  Naaman 
boasted  of,  Babylon  its  Euphrates, 
Nineveh  its  Tigris,  Cairo  and  Alexan 
dria  their  Nile,  Constantinople  its 
Bosporus  —  really  a  great  river  be 
tween  seas  —  Rome  its  Tiber,  Paris 
its  Seine,  even  flat  Berlin  its  sluggish 
Spree  leading  to  great  sea-going 
rivers,  London  its  Thames,  New 
York  its  Hudson.  Athens,  some  four 
miles  from  sea,  had  only  small 
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streams,  the  Ilissus  on  one  side  and 
the  Cephisus  on  the  other.  Yet 
Athens  was  the  world's  greatest  city 
of  the  mind.  And  what  of  Jeru 
salem —  the  world's  spiritual  capi 
tal?  River  it  had  none.  From  its 
rocky  hilltops,  twenty-nine  miles 
from  sea  waters,  it  looked  down  into 
its  little  Kidron  valley  on  only  a 
freshet  brook  which  was  dry  most 
of  the  year,,  and  the  streamlet  of 
Siloam  which  a  man  may  step  over, 
"the  waters  of  Siloah  which  go 
softly."  But—  "  There  is  a  river! " 
was  the  answer  given  to  the  roaring 
world  sounding  in  the  psalm.  So 
abundant  is  it,  in  the  psalmist's 
thought,  that  its  waters  are  divided 
into  divers  channels,  as  the  proud 
cities  of  the  earth  enrich  themselves 
by  the  many  out-reachings  of  their 
rivers —  "  the  streams  whereof  make 
glad  the  city  of  God. "  What  is  this 
river  of  the  psalmist 's  boast?  -  "  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her." 

Amid  all  hard  and  dry  conditions 
learn  to  say —  "  There  is  a  river." 

But  the  last  writing  in  the  Domi 
nie's    note    book    moved    me     most 
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deeply  of  all.  Though  the  ink  had 
faded  not  a  little  on  the  earlier  pages, 
and  the  book  throughout  showed  the 
wear  of  long  use,  in  this  last  writing 
the  ink  was  fresh.  The  pen  had  but 
lately  traced  this  final  entry  —  placed 
this  smooth  stone  from  life's  stream 
in  the  shepherd's  bag. 

While  reading  it,  I  recalled  all  that 
I  had  known  of  the  Dominie  and 
Annie  Lee  Coville,  of  A.Z.  and 
Antoinette  and  Will  —  recalled  also 
the  lately  vanished  summer,  and 
little  Jessica's  vanishing  with  it. 
And  I  thought  I  knew  how  to  in 
terpret  this  parable  of  an  old  shep 
herd's  joy.  Perhaps  my  readers  may 
think  they  know  also.  Let  them 
read  it  and  see. 

I  Have  Found  My  Sheep  Which  Was 
Lost 

A  certain  shepherd  was  once  lead 
ing  his  flock  through  pleasant  vales 
and  along  the  rocky  hillsides  that 
rose  round  about.  He  had  felt  the 
turn  of  the  day  in  the  air;  he  knew 
it  by  the  waning  of  the  long  sun 
shine's  warmth  and  the  mellowing 
of  its  light.  And  he  said  to  himself, 
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"  I  must  fold  my  sheep  before  a  great 
while,  for  this  blessed  day  is  ending." 
But  in  his  heart  were  thoughts  of 
his  life's  long  day. 

Now  the  shepherd  had  many  sheep, 
also  goats  not  a  few.  But  for  all 
they  were  so  many,  he  knew  every 
one  by  name;  and  he  loved  each  one 
of  them,  and  they  for  the  most  part 
loved  him.  And  he  thought  upon 
them  all  as  the  day  began  to  decline. 

He  remembered  those  that  were 
no  more  with  him.  Then  he  be-, 
thought  him  how  once  a  wolf  had 
leaped  into  the  flock  and  carried  off 
a  beautiful  young  ewe,  and  how  the 
wrolf  had  strangely  fallen  to  his 
death,  leaving  the  ewe  to  live  on, 
under  the  shepherd's  care  again. 
And  the  shepherd  smiled  as  he 
looked  on  the  lovely  creature  now 
safe  amidst  the  flock. 

But  he  recalled,  too,  how  a  foolish 
young  ram  had  run  away  where  the 
wolf  went.  And  he  had  never  been 
able  to  bring  the  wanderer  back! 

So,  as  the  shepherd  lingered  yet  a 
little  while  on  the  slopes,  thinking  of 
the  turn  of  the  day  and  the  folding 
of  the  flock  before  long,  his  heart 
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went  out  for  the  lost  sheep.  And  he 
said,  "I  will  go  seek  for  him  until  I 
find  him."  For  though  the  old  sheep 
that  had  sired  the  lost  one  seemed  to 
be  hardened  and  care  nothing,  the 
fine  ewe  that  was  his  mother  had 
never  ceased  to  look  up  to  the 
shepherd  with  yearning  in  her  eyes, 
bleating  now  and  then  piteously;  and 
besides,  the  shepherd  himself  loved 
the  young  sheep  that  was  lost. 

Therefore  he  hurried  over  the  hills, 
mindful  of  the  day's  turn  toward 
nightfall. 

And  as  the  shepherd  made  haste, 
suddenly  he  heard  a  sheep's  long 
plaint.  It  was  far  out  among  the 
rocks  of  the  hills.  When  he  came 
where  the  plaint  was  heard,  there  — 
among  the  rocks  and  thorny  bushes 
-  was  the  lost  sheep.  And  very 
near,  beside  another  stray  that  was 
its  mother,  lay  a  dead  lamb  —  hurt 
to  its  death  by  the  rocks  where  the 
strays  had  wandered. 

Then  the  shepherd  came  near,  and 
laid  his  hands  tenderly  upon  the  two 
strays.  For  they  did  not  run  from 
him,  because  of  their  dead  lamb. 
And  when  the  shepherd  had  com- 
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forted  them,  talking  to  them  in  a 
way  that  all  sheep  understand,  he 
laid  the  lamb  in  a  grassy  place  and 
covered  it  over  with  grass  and  leaves. 
Then  he  put  his  arms  about  the  two 
sheep;  and  they  were  won  to  follow. 
So  he  brought  them  back  to  his 
flock. 

When  evening  had  come,  and  the 
shepherd  was  nearing  the  fold  with 
the  flock  following  close  about  him, 
the  two  strays  were  next  to  his 
weary  feet.  And  when  the  shepherd 
saw  those  that  were  waiting  for  his 
coming  and  looking  out  from  the  door 
of  the  fold,  he  lifted  his  own  sheep 
that  had  gone  astray,  laying  it  on  his 
shoulder,  and  crying,  "Rejoice  with 
me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which 
was  lost!" 
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